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REVIEW OF POLITICS | assume the whole national debt of the old monarchy. In 
sa | other words, Prussia wishes to receive the estate, which she 
HE visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to | hopes to annex, free of all charge. Commentis quite unue- 
Denmark has no direct political bearing. It is not _ cessary upon the meanness and dishonesty of such a trans- 
intended to imply anything more than appears on the action. After what has occurred, it is perhaps as well that 
surface, or to be taken for anything else but what it is Earl Russell should not “ meddle and muddle” any more in 
—an act of family friendship and affection. At the same the business. But there is no similar reason why the Em- 
time, it may, perhaps, be safely assumed that it would not _ peror of France should hold his tongue, and it is believed 
have occurred just at the present moment, if the heir- that he has instructed M. Druyn de Lhuys to express in 
apparent to the throne had not sympathised keenly with very pointed terms his sense of the way in which the Ger- 
the misfortunes of the northern kingdom, and been | mans are behaving to their victim, Itis not improbable that 
anxious to take the first occasion of manifesting the feelings the Czar of Russia, whose eldest son is about to be betrothed 
which he entertains in common with all Englishmen. The | to the Princess Dagmar, may interfere in a similar sense, 
reception of the royal couple appears to have been one of | and that Denmark will be spared this last outrage and 
the most friendly description, although the Danes must | wrong. But the intentions of Austria and Prussia will 
have felt keenly the contrast between their condition at | not be forgotten, and the day may yet come when they will 
the present moment, and at the time when they gave a | rue the precedent they have set with reference to the 
wife to the future king of Great Britain. All the hopes of | treatment of a fallen enemy. 
support, assistance, and protection which they—consciously 


r unconsciously—founded on this royal marriage, have being agreed upon their future policy. Austria is not 
en disappointed. They have had fresh proof of the | averse to playing into the hands of Prussia, so far as 
wisdom of the advice, not to put trust in princes—and it regards the disposition of the Duchies, but then she desires 
says a good deal for their generosity and justice, that, not- | quid pro quo. One portion of the consideration is her 
withstanding all that has passed, they are still willing to | admission to the Zollverein. Prussia, however, opposes this, 
receive with open arms one who is in a marked degree the | fo, two reasons. In the first place, she has by means 
representative of England, although it is pretty well known | of this Customs League exercised a good deal of political 
that he viewed with dislike and disapprobation the pusil- | influence over the smaller States—and this influence she is 
lanimous policy which has permitted the dismemberment of unwilling to share with her rival. But in the next place, the 
his wife's native country. admission of Austria to the Zollverein is inconsistent with 
the execution of the Franco-Prussian treaty of commerce. 
That is a step—and no inconsiderable one—in the direction 
things, as they have been rapacious and overbearing in larger | of free-trade ; but the statesmen of Vienna still cling to 
ones. Everyone anticipated that the negotiations for the | protection in its grossest forms, and have no intention of 
final treaty of peace between them and Denmark would abandoning it, even for the sake of entering the Zollverein. 
soon conclude ; for, after the concessions made by the latter | On the contrary, they would fain induce that body to accept 
Power, there seemed little or nothing to settle. There was, their own obsolete policy, and apply to the whole of 
indeed, the question of the frontier, but that did not seem | Germany the system which makes Austria, with the amplest 
likely to give much trouble, since Denmark, after surrendering  capabilities,sone of the poorest countries in Europe. Under 
two pfovinces, would hardly vare to dispute with her con- | these circumstances, we can very well understand that 
querors about a few miles, more or less, of a third. Then Herr von Bismarck hesitates to purchase the support of 
there was the question of the division of the national deb | Austria for his Slesvig-Holstein policy at the price which 
but that, again, was a matter which we thought men of busi- | is set upon it. He probably hopes that he will be able to 
hess might easily arrange in a few days. But it is palpable that | dispense with it. Nor, so far as we can see, is that hope 
the negotiations have not been unattended with difficulties, | ill-founded. During the present provisional state of things, 
and we are told that these have come from the side of the two | Prussia is the virtual master of the Duchies. Their inhabi- 
German Powers. They are understood to demand that Den- tants are beginning to feel that, except by union with 
mark shall give up in favour of the Duchies part of her fleet, | Prussia, they have no chance of a settled Government. They 
part of the objects of art in her national museums, and part | will probably, ere long, be ready to vote by universal suffrage 
of the sum received for the abolition of the Sound dues. Of | for annexation. And in that case, who will venture to 
Course it is perfectly plain what this means. Those who | oppose von Bismarck or his master, if they should listen 
put forward these claims desire to compel Denmark to | to these very legitimate aspirations? We incline to 


In the meantime, these States are evidently far from 
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Tt seems certain that Austria and Prussia are bent upon 
showing that they can be as greedy and ungenerous in small 
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believe that the Prussian Prime Minister is right, and that 
in time, and with the same audacity he has hitherto dis- 
played, he may obtain on his own terms the territory for 
which he longs. 


We have received during the week, by telegram from 
Suez, the news of an important victory gained by our 
troops over the Maories. If it be true, as is stated, that the 
enemy lost 200 men, the numbers engaged on each side must 
have been considerable, and General Cameron must have 
found means to intercept the retreat of the natives, sup- 
posing that they pursued on this occasion their usual 
tactics. This victory comes opportunely, at the close of 
a not very successful campaign, to restore the prestige of the 
British arms, which was somewhat tarnished by our repulse 
at Tauranga. It will probably secure the colonists com- 
parative quiet during the winter season, and may even 
convince some of the Maories that they have in the long- 
run no chance of resisting our power. 


The Times has recently published an article upon our 
naval reserve, to which it is scarcely possible that too much 
public attention should be directed. It appears from the 
Navy List that there are at the present time in our har- 
bours 269 sailing and steam-vessels, belonging to her 
Majesty’s navy, of which at least 75 per cent. are entirely 
useless, in these days of iron-clads. It is, no doubt, morti- 
fying to reflect upon the immense outlay which is repre- 


sented by these vessels, amongst which are numbered so | 


many splendid specimens of naval architecture. We can 
quite sympathise with old seamen, who do not like to con- 
fess that the day is gone by for the towering three-decker 
or the raking frigate. 


useless. They occupy space in harbours which are already 
too small for the wants of our fleet ; and it often happens 
that, in consequence of the space so occupied by them, ships 
on actual service are unable to obtain a berth in port, and are 
obliged—to take one case—to be repaired at Spithead, instead 
of inside Portsmouth harbour. Both the time and cost of 
such repairs are thus trebled ; nor would this be all, in case 
of a naval war; for an important advantage would then 
accrue to the Power which could most rapidly refit its fleet 
after an engagement. Besides, these reserves are not kept 
up for nothing. It is estimated that a steam-frigate or 
line-of-battle ship lying idle costs from £300 to £400 
a-year for such repairs as are simply adequate to keep her 
hull and machinery in decent repair. We do not mean to 
say that we can entirely dispense with wooden vessels ; 
but, in all probability, none but light and fast-sailing frigates 
will be of use in any future war. Our heavy frigates, and 
still more our old-fashioned ships of the line, would be, as 
everyone admits, mere floating slaughter-houses. Under 
these circumstances, it would obviously be advantageous 
to get rid of these obsolete vessels by sale or breaking 
up. Their engines might then possibly be turned to 
account, whereas they are now as useless as the hulls in 
which they are fixed. We should save an immense yearly 


and not only should we do this without the slightest sacri- 


fice of real power, but we should derive from it an accession | 


of effective strength in time of war. 


The inauguration of Sir George Lewis’s statue at Here- 
ford, ought not to be passed over in silence. We cannot too 
often recall the departed statesman to our minds, for few in 
our time have possessed in so high a degree the character 
and the spirit which mark the highest type of politician. 
His abilities were of the highest order, and his industry was 
something prodigious. But, after all, he owed mainly to his 
character the influence which he possessed while living, and 
the affectionate respect which has followed him to the grave. 
He would not have filled the place nor enjoyed the authority 
he did in public life, had it not been for his singularly equa- 
ble temper, the judicial cast of his mind, his fairness and 
openness to conviction, his love of truth, his freedom from 
all party rancour,and hisfirm but conciliatory bearing towards 
opponents. In spite of his oratorical defects, few speakers 
commanded more entirely the attention of the House of 
Commons, who regarded him as their future leader. And 
although his manners were cold and reserved, and he never 
resorted to any arts for the purpose of obtaining popularity, 
he possessed the confidence of every class of his countrymen 
with which his official duties brought him in contact, and 
was, at the time of his death, rapidly winning favour of the 





But it is, nevertheless, the fact that | 
these vessels are now not only useless, but worse than | 


_ at the mercy of the Confederate general. 
. , ; _ have no news whatever—a tolerably clear indication that 
expense in repairs, and gain the harbour-room we require ; | 





general public. His death was not only a severe blow to the 
Government, but a heavy loss to the country. 


Things seem to be cooling down at Geneva, thanks to the 
prompt and decisive course taken by the Federal authori- 
ties. They are evidently determined that nothing shall be 
wanting on their part to restore and preserve tranquillity, 
and thus cut the ground from under the feet of any who 
may be intriguing to separate the city from the Swiss Con- 
federation. Troops have been brought in from Berne, and 
the Genevese militia have been ordered out of the city. The 
election of M. Cheniviére has been confirmed, and a judicial 
investigation into the late disorders has been ordered. It ig 
not a little singular that M. Fazy should have replied to the 
summons of the juge d’instruction by a precipitate flight 
into France. He alleges that he has done so because he was 
in danger of assassination, but he does not adduce the least 
ground for such a supposition; and it is quite evident 
that the idea never came into his head until he was 
called upon to submit toa judicial examination. He must 
not be surprised if people in general find in his conduct a 
strong confirmation of the worst rumours which have been 
circulated as to his designs. But it is satisfactory to think 
that his influence, even with his own party, must be 
materially shaken by the course he has adopted. A leader 
who deserts his followers is not likely to command a large 
amount of their confidence, even although he declares his 
intention of carefully watching their fate from his own post 
of safety. 


The military news received from America during the past 


| week has been of considerable interest. Amongst other things, 


it has cleared up the doubt which existed when we last 
wrote as to what had really taken place in the course of the 
operations by Warren against the Weldon railway, to the 
south of Petersburg. It seems that this officer first occu- 
pied Reams on the 18th ult., having no doubt taken the 
Confederates in some degree by surprise. On the following 
day, however, they brought up a large force, and it is ad- 
mitted that they drove him back with very heavy loss. Federal 
reinforcements then in turn arrived, and the Southerners had 
once more to fal! back, leaving Warren in possession of the 
railway. There he had remained up to the latest advices, 
unmolested but motionless; and the same may be said of 
the remainder of Grant’s army. No result whatever has 
followed the costly success of which the Federal press made 
so much; and if we may believe current report, General 
Lee is so thoroughly confident of the safety of Petersburg 
and Richmond, that he has taken the command of the 
army in the Shenandoah Valley, and has reinforced it by 
several divisions. In that case, we shall no doubt soon hear 
of stirring events on the Upper Potomac. The army under 
Sheridan, which has been obliged to retreat somewhat pre- 


_cipitately before Early, must prove utterly powerless to 


arrest the progress of Lee. Unless Grant and a large 
portion, if not the whole, of his troops are recalled, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and even Washington itself, must lie 
From Atlanta we 


Sherman has not been able to effect anything. There can, 
indeed, be little doubt that the reinforcements lately 
received by Hood have rendered that place perfectly safe, 
and that the only object to which the Federal general can 
usefully turn his attention is the security of his own 
line of communication, and retreat. At Mobile, Admiral 
Farragut’s progress has been arrested by the sinking of an 
iron-clad in the one narrow channel which leads up to the 
city. He may still blockade the port, but that he could 
have done without entering the bay. 


At the present moment, however, the political is even 
more interesting than the military situation. It is evident 
that the desire for peace gains ground in the North, although 
we,cannot flatter ourselves that more than a very small sec- 
tiém of the population have made up their minds to accept 
the only terms on which it can be obtained. There is still an 
idea, even amongst the Democrats, that the restoration of the 
union is possible, and that if an armistice can be obtained, 
negotiations with that object may be usefully carried ov. 
We believe this view to be an utter delusion ; but at the 
same time, if it be so far acted upon as to lead to a truce, 
we have every confidence in the ultimate result. Let peace 
once be restored, and it will be almost impossible to renew 
the war. To an endeavour to obtain peace, the Democratic 
candidate who was nominated at Chicago on the 29th ult., 


. would be pledged ; and if this candidate should prove to be 


a 
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M‘Clellan, or any man in whom the people have confidence, 
his success, in the present divided condition of the Repub- 
lican party, is almost certain. Indeed, some of the leaders 
of that party seem quite sensible of this, for they have 

roposed that both Mr. Lincoln and General Fremont 
should withdraw in favour of a new candidate. We cannot 
imagine, however, that there is the remotest chance of Mr. 
Lincoln’s taking this self-denying course. 








THE TIVERTON AND SHEFFIELD REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF ENGLAND. 


A sMALL person struggling to seem the ruler of great events 
is a spectacle to make men laugh, if it were not also one to 
make the angels weep. Some clear perception of this truth 
has perhaps helped to keep the leading members of the 
Government and of Parliament unusually silent during so 
much of the recess as has yet passed away. Two of the 
number have, however, undertaken to speak for the rest, and 
have, in truth, made speeches enough to over-compensate the 
taciturnity of the others. Lord Palmerston has in half-a-dozen 
different places entered appearance for the Ministry, and Mr. 
Roebuck has twice at least announced himself as representing 
the House of Commons and all England. Both might with 
better grace have shared the decent silence of their conscious 
colleagues. Lord Palmerston was once, indeed, not a small 
man, and once was able to guide the current of the world’s 
history. But he is now sunk, to adopt, for the sake of place 
and show, the policy of small men notoriously not his own ; 
and it is difficult to conceive a sight more pitiful than a veteran 
statesman claiming the applause of mobs on account of accept- 
ing a line of conduct which was contrary to his own judgment, 
and his own sense of honour. Mr. Roebuck differs from the 
Premier in that he has never been anything else than a small 
man. There have been moments when he has made himself con- 
spicuous by standing on tiptoe, and others. in which he has 
made himself heard by the sharp discord of his tones. But that 
such an one should, as he did in Sheffield last week, arrogate to 
himself the position of representing all England, only shows a 
curious growth of morbid self-conceit. Yet, different as these 
two men are from each other, they agree in the version which 
they give of their own sentiments, and of the policy which they 
admit overruled their wishes, but of which they are willing to 
take the credit. Both confess, with more or less frankness, that 
a bolder course in foreign affairs would have better pleased 
them; both insist that they yielded only to the opinion of 
“the country,” and both now profess accordance with the 
opinion of the country, declare it to have been “wiser” than 
their own, and congratulate themselves and all around them 
on the national advantages which we are in enjoyment of in 
consequence of its adoption. 

It is certainly a new feature in English politics to find. the 
expression of the popular will thus earnestly watched for and 
implicitly submitted to. We do not deny that in a free State 
it must ultimately be the directing influence on all questions. 
But freedom in a State is still compatible with statesmanship, 
and the office of statesmanship is to teach, to enlighten, and, so, 
to guide popular opinion. Now, the position which Lord 
Palmerston and Mr. Roebuck actually boast of taking up is, 
that they neither sought to teach nor to guide; that, while 
holding their own opinions, they carefully refrained from 
urging, from even expressing, almost from hinting them; and 
that, having thus left the country to form its opinion unaided, 
they instantly adopted that opinion the moment they could 
discover what it was. This is something more than repub- 
licanism—it is a principle which goes beyond Chartism. It is 
the granting of universal suffrage in its worst shape, for it 
makes the will of the mass supreme, without question of its 
intelligence. It is the granting of annual Parliaments, for it 
calls a septennial Parliament together only to register the 
popular decree of the hour! It is equivalent to the payment 
of members, for it yields them ease and position only on the 
condition that they surrender their own conscience and reason 
to the requirement of the majority of their constijuents. No 


doubt all this has been done before now, even by statesmen of 


the old school; but the novelty is to find the system openly 
avowed. ‘The peculiarity of this period is to find the Conser- 
vative-Liberal of Tiverton boldly defending his conduct on 
exactly the extreme democratic principles of the member for 
Sheffield; and, while obtaining the support of the Tories on the 
ground of being more Tory than their own chiefs, securing the 
applause of the mobs, by telling them that he has no opinion 
but theirs, and that their inclination proves in the end the 
highest wisdom. 


If this abnegation of statesmanship and abandonment of the 
first duties of a Representative House, inaugurated by Lord 
Palmerston and Mr. Roebuck, shall continue, and by continu- 
ance become part of the English Constitution, the country will 
in time adapt itself to the change. The press will assume still 
more than it does now the abjured functions ; the public will 
take an increasing interest in all the questions which it is thus 
compelled to consider and decide. So far, perhaps, good will 
come out of evil. But there is room to fear that at best it will 
be impossible for the nation to master the details of every 
question, while the habit of leaving every question to be decided 
by it, or, if not by it, then not at all, will grow more inveterate 
with the Government, and produce more serious misfortunes in 
our policy; for, after all, the nation cannot be always on the 
watch, always suspicious, always provident. Its resolution to 
act will generally be taken suddenly, and when matters are 
more than ripe for action. But if no provision has been made 
for such a possibility, action must always at first be unsuccess- 
ful. This has been already a cause of disaster in our history ; 
it will become more frequent in operation and more frequent in 
result precisely as our rulers become more disposed to leave 
everything to be determined by the public, and resolve that, till 
the public decide for them, no prejudicial step shall be taken by 
them. 





The consequences of such a system are traceable even now 
from day to day in the face of Europe. The Danish despatches, 
lately published, show that the applause of Bradford, of Tiverton, 
| and of Sheffield has already been felt as a distant influence in 

the Vienna and Paris negotiations. England, which before 
was at least considered a power friendly to Denmark, has 
become indifferent. France has been affected by the change, 
and is colder than before. Consequently, the three Eastern 
Powers draw closer together, Prussia becomes more exacting, 
Russia more resolute, Austria more enterprising. There are 
vague, but scarce unauthoritative rumours of further annexa- 
tions in the North, to be balanced by further exclusions of 
empire in the South-west. There is a report, not improbable, of 
burdens laid on Denmark such as she cannot bear, and under 
which she has only the choice to die by the sword or by famine. 
Now, all these date from the time when Lord Palmerston and 
Mr. Roebuck set themselves the task of finding out the opinion 
of England in order that they might make their own conform 
to it. Fancying that they discovered it to be in favour of non- 
_ intervention, they have given non-intervention their exclusive 
‘support. So the Germans will not now offer the terms they 
_ were willing to yield when England stood by Denmark’s side, 
even though with no arms in her hands. And daily, as the 
non-intervention system becomes developed, do the terms they 
insist on grow the harder, and the scope of their ambition 
becomes the wider. 

Now we take it to be a thing admitting of no doubt, and 
which no one has ever pretended to doubt, that the non-inter- 
vention of this country will at last have a limit. It may 
bear to see Kiel a Prussian war port, Rendsburg a Prussian 
war fortress, the Baltic a Prussian and Russian lake, the 
Rhenish provinces annexed to France, the Rouman provinces 
annexed to Austria; but at some point or other, in some 
question or other, no man can predict where, or of what sort, 
the nation, in a sudden and irrepressible spasm of outraged 
humanity or policy, of shame or rage, will burst the bounds 
of theory and profit, and break headlong into war. And then 
it will find that because its will and desires have been all this 
time wrongly apprehended by Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
Roebuck, it has to fight against a new naval power, against 
more powerful land powers, subject to the loss of . gallant and 
useful allies, and of important territory and positions. All 
this has been foreseen, even by Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
Roebuck, and forms one reason why they privately deemed it 
would be better to make the inevitable stand at once. But 
because neither had the courage and honesty to tell the country 
of it in time, the country has acquiesced in peace, and both 
these men—wise in their generation—take credit now for 
acquiescing in the assumed national will. This is not states- 
manship ; it is the effort at statesmanship of very small men, 
acting ina very small way on a very great occasion. 

And like all the efforts of such men, it is, beyond a doubt, 
self-misled. J*or another curious point in the late conjuncture 
is that the national will, which has been taken as the absolute 
director of our policy, has never been distinctly expressed at 
all. When peace and war hung in the balance there was no 
| agitation, there were no meetings, no speeches deprecating 
_war. The tone of that portion of the press which, like Lord 
| Palmerston, professes to follow rather than lead, was more 

warlike than peaceful. Nor, when peace was resolved on, was 
there any jubilant outburst of gratulation. ~ The nation, as we 


| 
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have said, simply acquiesced in the Ministerial decision ; but 
that decision was defended as being an acquiescence in the 
national decision. Now, certainly if there had been a national 
decision, it would have been unmistakeably set forth; for when 
the nation does decide it gives out no uncertain sound. A 
resolve by a whole people on a most momentous question is 
never for an instant in doubt. Hence, by accepting mere 
silence and abstinence from criticism as the proof of a formed 
and irresistible public opinion, the Government and the House 
of Commons are throwing off their own responsibility without 
warrant. If they had really desired to ascertain the general 
desire, constitutional means were open; but to adopt these 
means would have involved the formation of an opinion of 
their own, on which judgment, favourable or unfavourable, 
might be passed. This would have been too great an effort. 
Hence the resolve to do nothing, and to defend that course by 
the assertion that the public wished to do nothing. But when 
the time comes, as come it surely will, that the public shall 
see that something ought to have been done, it will pay little 
regard to the pretence that it acquiesced in a do-nothing 
policy. It will answer that its acquiescence only fixed more 


and it will tell those who now, with such singular combina- 
tion of complacency and effrontery, assume to interpret its 
will, that it raised them to power and pre-eminence, that 
they might give service and not flattery, that they might give 
guidance in the hour of danger, and not vain-glorious boasting 
in the hour of prosperity. 








NATIONAL FINANCES. 


One of the most interesting and important Blue Books | 


annually laid before Parliament, is that which contains the 


reports of her Majesty’s secretaries of embassy and legation | 
and finance of the | 
These reports are, as might | 
be expected, marked by very different degrees of ability; nor | 
are they framed, as they should be, upon one model, so as to | 
give us in each case, as far as possible, the same kind and | 
_ lands. 
' one which can be relied upon in future years, and there is, 


form a very fair idea of the material condition of some of the | therefore, every probability that the deficit in 1865 will be as 


upon the manufactures, commerce, 


countries in which they reside. 


amount of information. Still they contain a mass of facts 
bearing upon the subjects to which they relate, and enable us to 


principal nations of Europe and America. It would be obviously 
impossible within the limits of a single article to epitomize, 
even in.the briefest manner, the results of diplomatic research 
under each of the various heads into which these reports are 
divided. We propose, therefore, to confine ourselves at present 
to a survey of the financial condition of the countries with 
which we are most closely connected, or in which, for one 
reason or other, we take most interest. 

Amongst these France has an indisputable claim to prece- 
dence. It will be recollected that towards the latter end of 
1861, M. Fould became Minister of Finance, very much in 
consequence of the alarm he had created by calling attention 
to the enormous amount of the French floating debt, and by 
pointing out the dangers involved in its existence. On his 
accession to office he promised economy and retrenchment, and 
held out the hope of a reduction of taxation. Unfortunately, 
not one of the expectations he excited has ‘been realised. Up 
to the present time the French taxpayers have only to thank 
him for the creation of new or the augmentation of existing 
taxes, while the floating debt has again reached the amount 
(£40,000,000 sterling) at which it stood when he assumed the 
duties of his present post. Nor has he been more successful 
in closing the “Grand Livre” of the national debt, although 
he shows (at any rate on paper) that the late loan of 
300,000,000 f. was only rendered necessary by the expenses of 
the Mexican war. These facts are not of a very satisfactory 
character; nor is there anything reassuring in a more minute 
examination of the national accounts. The French budget 
for 1865 is almost identical with that for 1864. The 
extraordinary budget shows an expenditure of 108,650,000 f. 
(of which 66,000,000 f. are derived from the income, while 
26,000,000 f. are taken from the capital, of the sinking fund) 
against an income of 108,750,011f. The income of the 
“ordinary” budget is taken at 1,799,801,062f, against an 
expenditure of 1,797,265,790f.; leaving a surplus of 2,536,272 f. 
A surplus of £100,000 is certainly one of the most modest 
description ; but modest as it is there is very little chance—if 
we look to the experience of previous years—that it will be 
realised. From 1852 to 1861 the excess of expenditure over 
the estimates was 3,158,926,250 f.; or an average yearly excess 
of 313,892,625 f. The provisional winding up (“compte pro- 
visoire’) of the budget of 1862 shows an excess of expenditure 








over income of 302,016,382 f.; and it is already known that 
the balance of income and expenditure for 1863 will show a 
very similar result. In other words, the normal state of 
things under the present régime is a deficiency of income 
amounting to nearly one-fifth of the sum estimated as neces- 
sary to meet the expenditure by the Minister of the day. It 
is clear, as Mr. Grey observes, “that when the discrepancy 
between the estimated and the actual expenditure becomes so 
considerable and so permanent, it is almost impossible to pre- 
serve good order in the finances of the country or to avoid the 
continual argumentation of the funded and floating debts.” 
But there is still a further reason to regard the condition of 
the French finances with distrust. There is ground for appre- 
hending that the public debt will be increased in proportion as 
the various charges in subventions and guarantees, given by 
the Government to the great railway companies, take effect. 
The capital of that debt is admitted to have increased 
during the last ten years by the sum of £92,000,000, and, 
looking at the figures we have quoted, we can scarcely think 
that we have heard the last of French loans in time of 
peace. There may be no immediate prospect of financial em- 


firmly the responsibility on those whose office it was to decide; | barrassment, but it is impossible to deny that there is a steady, 


and, as it seems to us, an unchecked tendency in that direction. 
It would be very interesting to know something about the 
condition of the Austrian finances, but, unfortunately, M. Fane, 


| the Secretary of Legation at Vienna, confines himself to a 
| dissertation upon the commercial policy of the empire, with 


which we have at present nothing to do. We must, therefore, 
pass on to Italy. The budget for 1864 shows, we regret to 


| say, a deficit of about 250,000,000 f. ; viz..— 


F.. 756,000,000 


Ordinary expenses 
522,000,000 


Ordinary revenue 
23 4,000,000 


Add interest on Loan 15,000,000 





Total deficit 249,000,000 


It is proposed to provide for this deficit by 200,000,000 f. still 
remaining of the loan contracted in 1863, by an Income-tax 
estimated to produce 30,000,000 f., and by the sale of crown 
It is clear that the second of these items is the only 


large as that in 1864. But it is not unlikely that it will be 
even greater, because, in order to bring the amount of ordinary 
revenue up to the sum at which we have stated it above, the 
Minister takes credit for an augmentation of 30,000,000 f. on 
the receipts of the previous year—an augmentation which the 
Commissioners who examined the Budget do not think likely 
to be realized. At the same time, there is no doubt that the 
revenue does show some elasticity, and it would probably show 
still more, if the Government would adopt a free-trade policy 
and reduce or remove duties which press upon consumption. 
Had Count Cavour lived he would have seen that the most 
likely way to restore the equilibrium between revenue and 
expenditure, and to promote the prosperity of the country, 
was to follow the example of Sir Robert Peel. But so bold a 
line is not to be expected from the present Ministers, who are 
remarkable neither for capacity nor courage. They do little 
more than live from hand to mouth, and rely for the disappear- 
ance of the present alarming deficit upon a calculation that 
in four years it will be covered, “supposing an economy of 
100,000,000 f. is effected annually, 115,000,000 f. raised by new 
taxes, and that the revenue produces 60,000,000 f. augmentation.” 
It is possible that these anticipations may be realized, but at 
present the expenditure tends rather to increase than diminish ; 
and it is clear that in the event of war, or even of any great 
political crisis, the country must be involved in serious diffi- 
culties. 

Very different is the condition of things in Belgium. For 
some years past there has been a considerable surplus avail- 
able for outlay on public works, and this is said to be the only 
country in existence which is not burthened with a floating 
debt. In how sound a state are the finances of Belgium may 
be judged fom the fact that the aggregate excess of income over 
expenditure from 1858 to 1861 (both years inclusive), amounted 
to 28,569,461 f.; being an average of 11,500,000 f. annually, or 
8 per cent. on the revenue. The accounts for the subsequent 
years have not been finally made up, but it is believed that 
the surplus for 1862 was 11,000,000f, and that for 1863 
8,000,000 ; while it is estimated that the preseut surplus is not 
less than 12,000,000f. “The savings or surplus revenue,” 
says Mr. Barron, “ devoted in 1863 to public works, increasing 
the capital of the State, will prove to be at least 11,000,000 f. 
If to this sum be added the 7,250,000 f. devoted to the redemp- 
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tion of debt, it will be found that the State increases its capital 
—in other words, enriches itself—by 19,250,000 f. annually—a 
sum, moreover, which must rapidly increase every year.” The 
Secretary of Legation at the Hague gives us a singularly 
confused account of the financial position of Holland, but it 
would appear to be, on the whole, a good one, seeing that in 
1863-4 it was found possible to reduce the national debt by 
11,015,253 florins. Switzerland rejoices in a surplus of about 
5,000,000 f., on a revenue of only 8,540,000 f.; while Portugal 
has a deficit of about £342,000 for the year 1863-4. It is 
scarcely worth while, under present circumstances, to say any- 
thing about the finances of Denmark, but we just observe, that 
previous to the late war, they were by no means in an unpros- 
perous condition. There are no reports on the finances of 
Prussia, Spain, Sweden, and Russia—a circumstance which 
seems to demand the attention of the Foreign Office. 

One of the most able and lucid reports in this volume is that 
of Mr. Stuart, the Secretary of Legation at Washington, upon 
the finances of the Federal States. It presents us with the 
clearest and most accurate view we have yet obtained of the 
expenditure entailed upon the northern republic by the present 
war, and enables us to form a tolerably safe opinion as to the 
probable result. At the close of the financial year (ending 
June 30th) 1860 the public debt of the United States was 
£13,299,733 ; in 1861, £18,658,691; in 1862, £105,587,509; in 
1863, £225,624,883; in 1864, £346,397,667 ; and it is estimated 
that by the 30th of next June it will amount to £458,302,913. 
And this it must be borne in mind is quite independent of the 
large additions which have of late years been made to the debts 
of the individual States! Let us now turn to the accounts of 
revenue and expenditure and see how far the burthen of the 
war has been borne by taxation, and how far by loans. For 
1862, the expenditure is said to have been £117,215,953, out 
of which £108,766,418 was raised by borrowing; for 1863, 
the (estimated) expenditure was £183,941,811, and the loans, 
£159,483,031 ; for 1864, estimated expenditure was £225,817,648, 
loans £121,971,252. The expenditure for 1865 is estimated at 
£256,512,335 ; and before leaving office Mr. Chase calculated 
the revenue from taxes for that year at £42,471,567. That 
would of course leave more than £190,000,000 to be borrowed 
in the current twelvemonth. For some reason or other 
Mr. Chase supposed that £82,135,523 was likely to remain 
unexpended at the end of this period. But we must altogether 
decline to place faith in speculations which were no doubt 
based upon the idea—certainly not likely to be realized—that 
the war would either terminate, or at least be materially 
contracted, before June, 1865. It is probable that more 
will require to be borrowed, and less will be raised by 
taxes than appears from the figures we have just quoted. 
And for this belief we have ample warrant in past experience. 
There is every reason to believe that, if the outstanding 
habilities of the Government were taken into account, their total 
indebtedness on the 30th June last was much more than 
£346,000,000, at which it was estimated by the late Secretary for 
the Treasury. And when we find that, out of £19,933,680 
which Mr. Chase expected to realize from the internal revenue 
and the Income-tax during the year 1863, he only obtained 
£8,034,036, we may form a pretty good notion what prospect 
there is of the estimated £42,500,000 being raised by taxation 
during the current year. So far from the actual being better 
than the estimated figures, there is every chance that, if the 
war goes on, they will be much worse. But even if we take 
Mr. Chase’s estimates, and assume that the total debt will be 
no more than £458,000,000 on the 30th June. next, “ the 
future annual charge for interest upon the sum will, perhaps, 
scarcely fall short of £20,000,000.” That is nearly as large a 
sum as was actually raised from all branches of the revenue in 
1863. If the war proceeds, it is enough to say that this charge 
will, before long, reach a much larger sum; but if peace be 
restored, it is scarcely probable that a people who have shown 
such unwillingness to bear taxation for the purpose of carrying 
On a war for empire, will be content to suffer under this 
burthen for the mere purpose of paying their debts. The 
people of the Federal States may be capable of bearing a far 
heavier burthen than would be imposed upon them by the 
fulfilment of obligations considerably larger than those which 
they have at present contracted. But we do not believe that 
they will be willing to do so, when bankruptcy and repudiation 


is y 
ot a ready means of escape from the performance of so 
lsagreeable a duty. 








THE DEATH OF PERE ENFANTIN. 


Pros death of the celebrated Pére Enfantin recalls to those 
‘0 are familiar with French politics the memory of an 








agitation long extinct. The doctrines and principles of 
St. Simon were an after-wave of the democratical philosophy 
that was so much in vogue among French thinkers during the 
latter half of the last century. Universal brotherhood, the 
emancipation of women, the community of property, the 
organization of industry, and, as a natural consequence, the 
perfectibility of mankind, are visions which St. Simon owed, in 
a large measure, to French philosophers still more illustrious 
than himself. The conception of a society based upon these 
foundations is not new. The novelty of the Simonian school 
consists in the vigorous attempt made by its leaders to carry 
out their theories, not in some transmarine colony, not in some 
missionary settlement in a fresh and untrodden world, but in 
the centre of France herself, that is to say, in the centre of 
European progress and civilization. In no othercountry in Europe 
could the experiment have been seriously contemplated by men 
of the ability of St. Simon’s chief followers. But the French 
Revolution has awakened in France a mass of democratic and 
semi-cultivated intelligence, which is a favourable soil for the 
production of social ideas of a wild and Quixotic cast. 

The sudden emancipation of the minds of a whole nation from 
the moral and social ideas which have governed and continue 
to govern their neighbours, give rise naturally to fevers of the 
kind. Large numbers among the lower orders are beginning 
to observe and to reflect for themselves, and they fall easily 
under the dominion of extravagant and clever doctrinaires, who 
are as much at war with the rest of the literary and philoso- 
phical world, as their followers can be with the social. It is 
in such times and in such circumstances that men rebel 
against the laws of political economy, and endeavour to drown 
all argument that does not suit them in a sea of feverish in- 
vective. . Inferior politicians who are gifted with great powers 
of language and of imagination, are listened to with a respect 
that their talents and their logic fail to deserve. A new species 
of demagogue springs up—the demagogue who, instead of 
appealing simply to the passions of the masses, appeals in a 
passionate and forcible way to the uneducated side of their 
reason. In England, we have experienced something of the 
kind. A generation, in the ears of which the monstrous 
political economy of Mr. Ruskin makes itself occasionally heard, 
cannot afford to treat altogether with contempt the abler 
vagaries of the St. Simonians, and the specious day-dreams 
of Bazard and Enfantin. 

Forty years have passed over Paris since Enfantin, who 
was destined to be the first Apostle of the faith, was intro- 
duced to St. Simon, its founder. On the death of St. Simon, 
his infant society acknowledged as their leader the man who 
was, perhaps, the most considerate of their number; and 
Enfantin assumed a position among the school, which he pre- 
served through good report and evil report, until the time 
when he became the proto-martyr of the cause. The Revolution 
of July, 1830, was the era from which the St. Simonians may 
date their public notoriety. Parisians of the day learnt, with 
more amusement than surprise, that a little society which pro- 
posed to invert all the social relations of the world were in the 
habit of collecting to listen to lectures from their leaders, in a 
well-furnished house upon the Boulevard Italien. Among the 
members of the elect who contributed their services were men 
of undeniable power, and a few writers and orators whose 
vigorous language secured a hearing for opinions of little 
specific gravity in themselves. There were two among the 
number wealthy converts, who, like some of the early 
Christians, had given the surest proof of their sincerity by 
throwing their property into a common fund. And—as has 
always been the case in modern French schools—there were 
female enthusiasts belonging to the order, whose vivacity and 
genius kept alive the flame which masculine energy had 
originally kindled. The last crime which could be laid at the 
door of the St. Simonians by their sceptical detractors, was 
that of asceticism. A society which disapproved of the law 
of inheritance could naturally afford to make the best 
of its worldly possessions, and to enjoy life was in 
reality, to a St. Simonian, one of the ends of living. 
At the banquets which were conducted upon the prin- 
ciples of the order, men and women mingled in decent, though 
not always in innocuous, fellowship. The more learned of the 
following went under the honourable name of father. The 
women were mothers, sisters, and daughters respectively. Like 
other religions, the St. Simonian had its parties, its divergencies 
of dogma, and its controversies as to essential matters of faith. 
A difference between Pére Bazard and Pére Enfantin, on no 
less a subject than that of matrimony, precipitated a dissension 
in the body, that sooner or later must have resulted from the 
Platonic character of the institutions. Pere Bazard wishe- 


that his daughter should be married according to the ordinary 
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forms of society. Pre Enfantin strenuously objected to a 
fancy which seemed to him both timid and heterodox ; and the 
feud was the first of many difficulties which paved the way for 
the disruption of the brotherhood. A religion whose founder's 
views on matrimony are lax, and perhaps not altogether dis- 
interested, contains in itself the seeds of internal disunion and 
decay. The difficulties of the St. Simonians about women 
have presented themselves also at a very early period in the 
career of similar communities. The Mormons have passed 
through similar stages of domestic jealousy and uneasiness. 
More than one angelic vision was requisite to persuade the 
earlier followers’of Mahomet that the great apostle was not to 
be confined by too rigid a code in matters that related to the 
feebler sex, and that high religious rank had a right both to 
claim and to enjoy peculiar matrimonial privileges. Pére 
Enfantin’s moral theories excited in an equal degree the sus- 
picion and, perhaps, the envy of his first converts. The women 
themselves took up the quarrel. In full conclave, a feminine 
disciple upbraided the Pontiff of the Order with the indecent 
tendencies of his doctrines; and the sentence which the State 
subsequently passed upon them seems, at least, to be consistent 
with the view taken by that sex which had the best opportunity 
of judging. 

The Assize Court of Paris at last broke in upon the dreams 
of Enfantin, while he was contemplating the renovation of the 
world under a universal Pontificate of his own. He was 
accused of holding meetings contrary to the law, and of sub- 
verting public morals. Condemned for this offence to a year’s 
imprisonment, he was released before the expiration of the 
term ; and, like his master, St. Simon, determined to seek his 
fortunes in travel. After an absence from France of a few 
years, he returned, to set up a posting establishment-at Lyons, 
and found his nascent society gone, and his own name almost 
forgotten. In a land where religious toleration is carried to 
its extreme limits, Pére Enfantin was not disqualified for 
public service by his earlier history. In 1841 he was sent as 
member of a scientific commission to Algiers. Four years 
later we find him director of the Lyons railway; and from 
thence up to his death he held a position of importance in 
connection with railways in the south of France. Though he 
never, till the close of a singular career, abandoned his religious 
and social tenets, his missionary activity had been quenched 
by the interference of the law. As a controversialist, he still 
maintained what he taught from the beginning. As a pro- 
pagandist, he ceased to run his head against the obstacles which 
society and legislation imterpose between himself and the 
realization of his schemes. Others of the confraternity have 
followed a like course. M. Michel Chevalier and M. Pereire, 
in their youth, were St. Simonians together. Ingenious critics 
still trace the origin of M. Chevalier’s political and financial 
plans to his younger training. Nor is it difficult to 
see how the doctrines of M. Auguste Comte and of St. 
Simon—fanciful and unpractical as they seem—may issue 
in practical enterprises of real benefit to society at large, 
when they have been divested of that fanaticism and that 
virulent antagonism to the received opinions of the day which 
prevents them from rising to the level of philosophy. The truth 
is that the same political heterodoxies which culminated in the 
crotchets of St. Simon, rage at present in a milder form through- 
out the masses of the French nation. They have triumphed in 
the Revolution of 1848; they would, perhaps, have triumphed 


still more completely but for the second empire, which is itself 


tinged by them to no inconsiderable extent. It is not neces- 
sary to suppose that Napoleon III. is indirectly influenced by 
the theories of the St. Simonian school—it is enough to know 
that he is the representative of a spirit which, when carried to 
an extreme, is not so very remote from the spirit of that body. 
Nowhere but in France could Pére Enfantin have ventilated 
his projects with tolerable assurance of being listened to, and 
the second empire is tolerated because it appeals to the same 
unsound popular fallacies as those upon which St. Simon’s 
followers based their more philosophical superstructure. 


M. DUMAS AND THE FRENCH EMPEROR, 


M. Dumas has recently addressed a letter to the French 
‘ ; 

Emperor, to complain of the obstacles interposed by the autho- 
rities between his new play, “Les Mohicans de Paris,” and 
Pees é Dha 70 y FS owas - atin + 
publicity. The Mohicans” is a stirring production, highly 


seasoned with those criminal adventures in the description of 


which the pen of M. Dumas is expert. The prologue alone is 
full of thrilling horrors. There is a terrible intrigue, which 
issues in the murder of a little child; and though the Medea 
of the piece does not so far outrage the classical law of criticism 











as to immolate her victim on the stage, yet the screams of the 
dying, and the death-rattle in their throats, are heard from 
behind ; while she herself, dagger in hand, rushes from one side 
of the theatre to the other, before the eyes of the excited 
audience. The murderess, in her turn, falls before the fury of 
an unchained house-dog, and dies in public, uttering the most 
blasphemous ejaculations of impotent passion. A prologue go 
sensational is followed by a less bloody, though certainly an 
eventful drama. The play, from first to last, is doubtless one 
of some power; and the excellence of the acting, combined with 
the artistic nature of the plot, has made it popular enough. But 
its piquancy and its horrors, at first sight, were too much even 
for a French censor. ‘ Les Mohicans de Paris” was forbidden 
to appear upon the stage, and M. Dumas’ genius had well nigh 
been wasted in its production. Such being the case, M. Dumas 
determined to appeal in person to the Emperor himself. M. 
Dumas stands towards French literature on the same sort of 
pinnacle which the Emperor occupies in politics. The Academy, 
perhaps, might prefer M. Thiers or M. Victor Hugo, just as 
the Faubourg St. Germain might admire the Bourbon dynasty. 
But universal suffrage would doubtless raise M. Dumas far 
above the heads of his literary rivals. What he lacks in classical 
finish and in grace he makes up in audacity, and in a real 
talent for producing sensations; and he has, perhaps, a right 
to be considered as the Napoleon of French literature. It is 
not, therefore, surprising if he addresses Napoleon III. in the 
theatrical tone of a rival conqueror. Voltaire could not have 
appealed to the great King of Prussia with an air of more 
complete equality, and it is only too clear that M. Dumas 
regards his own literary empire as a kind of parallel to the 
Second Empire whose seat is at the Tuileries. 

The literary Emperor begins his epistle to his political 
brother by complaining of the hardships he has undergone. 
The Imperial censor has been endeavouring to suppress 
M. Dumas, just as the Orleanists endeavoured to suppress the 
nephew of the great Napoleon. “There were in 1830,” says 
M. Dumas, “and there still are at the present moment, three 
men at the head of French literature. ‘They are Victor Hugo, 
Lamartine, and myself. Victor Hugo is a proscript and 
Lamartine is ruined. I cannot be proscribed like Victor 
Hugo; nothing in my life, writings, or conversation has offered 
any ground for proscription. But it is possible to ruin me 
like Lamartine, and, in fact, my ruin is being effected.” With 
a natural pride M. Dumas then appeals to his past exploits in 
the realms of fiction. In the region of politics the Napoleons 
are universally supposed to have accomplished as great marvels 
as human genius has ever accomplished before. But in his 
own field M. Dumas appears to have achieved as much. He 
has written and published 1,200 volumes. Assuming that 
M. Dumas has been engaged in their production for the last 
forty years, we are able to measure his industry and his energy 
by a very simple computation. On his own showing, he has 
turned out works of genius at the trifling rate of thirty 
volumes in the year, which (without allowing for moments of 
relaxation) is two volumes and a half per month, or three- 
quarters of a volume in a week. When M. Persigny or his 
brother Ministers next propose to sum up for our edification 
the prodigies that the Second Empire has performed within the 
last ten years, the thought, of what M. Dumas has done ought 
to strike them for ever dumb, This literary pyramid is of 
itself enough to put all material pyramids to the blush. But 
M. Dumas has achieved a greater triumph still. It is the greatest 
boast of the Second Empire that it is strictly moral ani 

The Empire, according to M. Persigny, is a moral 
y- The writings of M. Dumas lay claim to the same 
proud title. Of all his 1,200 volumes, he asserts that there 18 
not one that may not safely be read by the most Republican 
artisan of the Faubourg St. Antoine, or by any young maiden 
of the Faubourg St. Germain. When M. Dumas reflects that 
he is a popular French writer, the thought that he has been 
severely pure from first to last may well occur to him 4% 
His claims upon the 


relicious. 
victory. 


an exploit of surpassing magnitude. 
Imperial censor of the stage are accordingly very much of 
same description as Louis Napoleon's claims upon the Pope. 
Napoleon IIL., in an age of scepticism, has been the eldest so” 
of the Church. M. Dumas, in a period of laxity and liber- 
tinism, has uniformly written like a vestal virgin. Virginibus 
puerisque canto, is his superb boast. The ingratitude of the 
Pope to Louis Napoleon is, perhaps, the only parallel to the 
ingratitude shown by the censors at Paris towards M. Dumes. 
“ Tn spite of all this, Sire,” complains M. Dumas, “ in the eyes of 
the censors I am the most impure of men.” The splendi 
sentiments of the Emperor have not preserved him from being 
regarded by the Vatican as an Imperial Joseph Surface; “- 
the authorities whose duty it is to guard the sanctity of the 
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Paris stage consistently treat M. Dumas as if he were an 
‘mmoral and untrustworthy person. 


« Within the last twelve years the censorship has successively 
forbidden the performance of ‘ Isaac Laquedem,’ sold for 80,500f. to 
the Constitutionnel; the ‘ Tour de Nesle,’ after 800 representations 
(the veto has lasted seven years) ; * Angelo,’ after 300 representa- 
tions (the veto has lasted six years); ‘ Antony,’ after 350 represen- 
tations (the veto has lasted six years) ; the ‘ Jeunesse de Louis XIV.,’ 
which has never been performed, having been vetoed when about to 
be brought out at the Theatre Francais; the ‘ Jeunesse de Louis XV.’ 
accepted at the same theatre. And now the censors have forbidden 
the * Mohicans de Paris,’ which was to be performed on Saturday 
last. It will probably also interdict, under pretexts more or less 
specious, ‘Olympe de Cleves,’ and ‘ Balsamo,’ which I am now 
writing. 

So harsh and unkind a return for all that M. Dumas has 
done for morality and virtue was likely to be appreciated by 
the one monarch whose actions are always misinterpreted and 
whose motives are habitually maligned. The representative of 
democratical Government can sympathize with Democracy’s 
favourite litlerateur. Nor is the Emperor of the French 
likely to fail to see that his own career is a theme precisely 
suited to the pen of M. Dumas. The author who has done so 
much for Joseph Balsamo is the author who ought to be 
chosen to paint the elected of the French people. The 
adventures of the prisoner of the Chateau d'If are not half 
so romantic or so marvellous as the adventures of the prisoner 
of Ham. Like Monte Christo, Louis Napoleon has come back 
from political exile a grave and saturnine man to take ven- 
geance on his persecutors; and to be a kind of earthly Provi- 
dence in Parisian society. Like D’Artagnan, the great hero 
of the Trois Mousquetaires, his Imperial Majesty enjoys the 
singular privilege of being—so to speak—a political Gascon, 
who always has made good his gasconnades. 
1,200 volumes that owe their birth to M. Dumas’ incomparable 
pen, there is not one that contains a history of such successful 








Among the | 


daring or of such mystery as that which might be compiled out | 


of the papers that lie buried in the Emperor's cabinet. In the 
Italian campaign, Napoleon III., imitating the precedent set 
him by Louis XIV., went to battle accompanied by his histo- 
riographer. M. Bazancourt is the historiographer of the 
Second Empire, but he has done very little as yet to earn so 
magnificent a title. Justice demands that he should resign, to 
make room for a better man. M. Dumas is the natural histo- 


riographer of the Second Empire, just as the Rhine is its | 


natural frontier, and glory its natural food. He is the one 
man fitted by Providence to accompany the French eagles 
wherever they go, and to commemorate their flight. In 
acceding to the prayer of M. Dumas and permitting the repre- 
sentation of the Mohicans, Napoleon III. has been providing 
perhaps for posterity. M. Dumas in the close of his letter 
reminds his Imperial Majesty that he has touched his hand 
both at Ham and at the Elysée—in misfortune and in pro- 
sperity. It is a pity that two such names should ever be 
parted. Louis Napoleon is about to publish a life of Cesar. 
M. Dumas cannot do better than discharge Cesar’s debt as 
well as his own, and publish a life of Louis Napoleon. 





PATENT LAW REFORM. 


Everynopy knows the fable of the goose, that laid the golden 
eggs. ‘Time out of mind, the story of the well-merited disap- 
pointment that befel the ungrateful boy who killed his goose 
has been quoted as a warning to the rising generation of the 
extreme folly into which people, blinded by greed and 
over-selfishness, are apt to fall. This old nursery fable has 
been forcibly brought to our recollection of late by the extra- 
ordinary silliness and absurdity of the doctrines preached by 
the leading organ of the press in the endeavour to get up a 
crusade against the Patent Laws. In lieu of having recourse 
to the homicidal knife, the British public are advised to stop 
the allowance of barley—a course, we opine, equally suicidal in 
its tendencies, and quite as fatal to a continued supply of eggs. 
: by e venture to suggest,” cries the Times, “as the true remedy 
‘or the evils which are felt in every department of industry, an 
abolition of patents altogether. Let the State decline to enter 
into any more bargains with inventors, real or imaginary, and 
leave them to work out their plans as they please.” 

Surely no nation was ever before blest with such a prolific 
and indefatigal le race of gold producers as the English possess 
m their inventors. Mainly through their labours the country 
of their birth has been launched on a career of progress that 

“as excited the wonder, envy, and admiration of surrounding 


ne ic g 2 e e¢ge 
8 and placed England at the head of the civilized world. 
ase three individuals, Watt, Cort, and Arkwright, for 








example ; -how vast are the changes in the lot of man and the 
aspect of the globe, and above all in the position and wealth 
of their native land, wrought by their inventions! Now we 
maintain that there is no reason to believe that these dis- 
coveries would, even at the present hour, have been brought to 
a high state of practical perfection—if made at all—but for 
the existence of patents, or some equivalent reward for the 
inventor. A writer on the steam-engine observes :—‘ It was 
eight years before Watt succeeded in getting anyone to try it, 
and had not a fortunate chance at that period introduced him 
to a liberal, enlightened, and enterprising man, in Boulton, 
another eight years of fruitless efforts might have been under- 
gone, or even the full appreciation of the invention indefinitely 
delayed, in which latter case the whole of that vast career of 
progress on which the human race entered, as a consequence 
of the steam-engine, would have been postponed; the issue of 
the great European war might have been different; colonies 
rapidly increasing in wealth and importance would have 
remained desert wastes; large cities now flourishing would 
have been unbuilt, and millions now living unborn.” Now 
nobody, we imagine, will be so weak as to contend that such a 
thorough man of business as Matthew Boulton would have sunk 
his capital to bring the steam-engine to a working stage of 
perfection, unless he had seen some guarantee of being ulti- 
mately remunerated by the possession for a limited period of 
the exclusive privilege of making and vending his own and his 
partner’s inventions. When, therefore, it is exclaimed, “ If the 
publication of an invention to the world be a necessary conse- 
quence of its use, why should the public pay for that which is 
in its nature incapable of appropriation!” we can but stand 
amazed at the ignorance and assurance which can soberly 
bring forward rubbish of this kind as a substitute for argument 
when attacking opinions sanctioned by experience and approved 
by the common sense of mankind. The jurisprudence of every 
civilized country, from despotic Russia to republican America, 
the opinion of every writer of repute on political economy, 
from Adam Smith to Stewart Mill, concur in recognising the 
expediency of encouraging inventions by granting to the 
authors the exclusive privilege of using their own discoveries 
for a limited period, believing the practice to be conducive to 
the national weal, but the more enlightened TJ'imes denounces 
such a regulation as a monopoly, and compares it with the 
Corn Laws. 

The zeal of recent converts is well known frequently to 
outrun discretion, but it is not often they presume so hastily 
to set their opinions in opposition to their masters. The 
animus of our contemporary, however, in the present instance, 
has appeared so disproportionately powerful compared with his 
arguments, that his readers have been driven to seek an 
explanation of the discrepancy in the supposition of some 
personal feeling being enlisted in the matter. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of any intelligent 
practical man conversant with the history of our manufactures 
and the animating motives of mankind, of the immense im- 
petus to progress which the existence of patents occasions, or 
that their effect is to cause a cheapening of products to con- 
sumers, which would not otherwise take place. In fact, it is 
well known that the invention of new machinery is very 
generally viewed by established manufacturers as a misfortune 
entailing upon them an additional outlay without any increase 
in profits—for as the benefits of the greater productiveness 
which ensues are participated in by their rivals, the advantage 
falls to the lot of the public in the shape of diminished prices. 
The suggestions of the Times, to possess a shred of common 
sense, required either that inventions ripened and came to 
maturity by the road-side, like blackberries offering themselves 
to the gatherer, or that they were generally made by 
wealthy individuals so public spirited as to find their greatest 
pleasure in devoting their time and money to the benefit of 
others. But our contemporary obligingly refutes the only sup- 
position compatible with the advice he tenders and having even 
the semblance of a rational foundation, by informing us that 
the majority of inventors are poor workmen, who impoverish 
themselves before they can succeed in bringing their inventions 
to perfection, and are in consequence obliged to sell them to 
men of capital, who, we will add, invest the money required, 
for the purchase, and the further sam consumed in the practical 
maturing of the discovery, to obtain that property which the 
Patent Laws and the Patent Laws alone create. Even on the 
supposition that the employers of these poor workmen-inyentors 
were master-manufacturers, we have seen that it would be 
quite against their interests to sink say £20,000 in experiments 
to perfect an invention the benefit of which would be imme- 
diately participated in by rivals with whom they would have 
to contend at a positive disadvantage commensurate with the 
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capital they had already expended. No one, we venture to 
say, who had heard from the lips of the late Richard Roberts 
the history of the difficulties he had to contend with and the 
struggles he encountered in the introduction of his inventions 
for improving the self-acting mule—that great agent in 
cheapening the production of cotton goods—could for a 
moment entertain a doubt of the beneficial influence exer- 
cised by patents on the progress of invention. Nay, more, 
we venture to assert that, had it not been for their fostering 
influence, that grand assemblage of machinery which it is the 
pride and glory of England to have created, and which, were 
she submerged beneath the waves to-morrow, would remain an 
imperishable legacy to all succeeding generations, would virtu- 
ally have no existence. 

Weare, however, no defenders of the present Patent Laws, but, 
on the contrary, regard their provisions as highly discreditable to 
the intelligence of the country. The interests of three classes 
are affected by their operation. First, the public at large; 
secondly, inventors; thirdly, lawyers and patent agents. Un- 
fortunately, in framing them, the interests of the first and 
second classes appear to have been sacrificed to that of the third. 
The legislators have evidently belonged to the legal profession, 
whilst the evidence which served for their guidance was 
probably obtained from the class whose interests were equally 
as distinct from those of the public as their own. As to the 
Act itself—or rather bundle of Acts upon Acts mutually 
expounding, explaining, and exploding one another, with a 
copious assortment of sets of rules and regulations to match, 
each in its turn rescinding its predecessor,—as to these legal 
labyrinths—the want of simplicity and common sense, the tau- 
tology, the tortuous course of the ideas, above all, the absence 
of any unity of plan, or any general principle running through 
and presiding over the whole, is quite in harmony with their 
parentage. If the same muddling together of different parts, 
and absence of simplicity, characterized the productions of our 
mechanicians, what would become of England’s manufacturing 
supremacy ? 

The class whose interests are most sacrificed in the framing 
of the present Patent Laws is, as might be expected, the 
weakest, viz., the inventors, themselves. The point of greatest 


importance to the public, viz., to hold out such a prospect of 


gain as may induce minds of a certain stamp, at a present cost 
of time and money, to devote themselves to the occupation of 
endeavouring to effect discoveries, is tolerably attained. A 
prize is held out sufficient to stimulate the exertions of a pro- 
verbially sanguine race; but far from offering any assurance of 
recompense to successful invention, at this stage, the inventor is 
but the possessor of a lottery ticket, which may or may not 
turn out a prize, for every patent of any value must expect to 
have to establish its validity by a lawsuit—and great is the 
glorious uncertainty of the law. 

We look upon the crying evil of the present Patent Laws to 
be the indiscriminate manner in which patents are granted to 
all comers. To every man who is ready to pay the fees, the 
State is ready to give, or rather to sell, an instrument bearing 
the great seal of England, virtually declaring that the bearer 
is the discoverer of some useful invention. A hundred patents 
may, in fact, in some cases, actually have, been granted for the 
same thing; it matters not to those who pocket the fees; 
neither inquiry nor examination takes places. Many will 
exclaim, “ What can be the use of taking out patents necessarily 
invalid ab initio?” The fact is, they are obtained in such 
cases, not to secure ideas from infringement or appropriation, 
but simply as a means of throwing dust in the eyes of the 
public; the great seal of England being used as a Mumbo 
Jumbo, by invoking which its possessor is enabled to extract 
money out of the pockets of the ignorant. Sometimes persons 
are induced to purchase portions of these legalized fictions ; 
sometimes moneys are extorted for pretended infringements 
under threats of proceedings at law. The system is a de- 
moralising one, and something ought certainly to be done to 
put a stop to such abuses, for it is the duty of a State to 
repress dishonesty, whereas the present law not only creates 
facilities for fraud, but actually occupies the disgraceful position 
of a partner and accomplice, by selling a diplorna which 
deceives the public into the belief that its possessor has made 
some discovery, or, in other words, furnishes him with a cre- 
dential which assists him in obtaining money under false 
pretences. 

We understand that the recent Patent Commission cannot 
agree upon a report. Few anticipated much good from its 
deliberations :—first, from the preponderance of the legal 
element; secondly, because the time of its members was too 
much oceupied with other matters to pay that attention to the 
subject which its importance and intricacy demanded. Mean- 
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time, the sfatus quo is prolonged, ani a régime perpetuated 
under which lawsuits are multiplied, inventors defrauded, 
and justice outraged, which benefits one class alone—viz., those 
who fatten on litigation; whilst the attendant evils ultimately 
fail on the public. 








ABOLITION OF TURNPIKE TOLLS. 


One of the conditions of a sound fiscal impost is that all 
that is taken from the tax-payer shall find its way into the 
Treasury, with the smallest possible deduction for cost of col. 
lection. Judged by this test, the system of turnpike tolls is 
inconceivably wasteful and barbarous. There are more than 
1,100 turnpike trusts in England and Wales. Each turnpike 
gate costs about £25 per annum, and there are more than four 
gates, on an average,in each trust. ‘Thus we have an expendi- 
ture of one hundred and ten thousand pounds upon the 
mechanical operation of collecting the tolls. To this outlay 
must be added all the cost of management and the necessary 
expenses for keeping up the road. Each trust has its staff of 
paid officers—its clerk, surveyor, and sometimes its paid 
treasurer. In the Leominster trusts it takes one half of the 
revenue to pay the expenses and establishment charges, while 
the repairs, after all, are put upon the parishes. In some 
other trusts the expenses range from 25 to 40 per cent. of the 
whole revenue. ‘To the permanent cost of collection and 
management must be added the periodical expense of renewing 
the Acts of Parliament. The eleven hundred trusts have each 
been renewed (say) four times within the last century, at a 
cost of above £2,000,000 sterling. No wonder that the trusts 
of England and Wales, under this thriftless system of adminis- 
tration, have accumulated a heavy load of debt. The bonded 
debt, which is nominally put at £4,000,000, is, indeed, one of 
the chief obstacles to the abolition of toll gates. 

It may, no doubt, be said, in favour of the turnpike system, 
that those who use the road to any extent pay for their use 
of the road. The House of Commons’ Committee of 153 
attached considerable weight to the circumstance that turn- 
pike tolls caught the through traffic. The turnpike road was 
formerly a national road. When people travelled from London 
to York by stage-coaches and post-carriages, it was but reason- 
able that the burden of repairing the road should not fall 
exclusively upon the intermediate parishes. But the railways 
now convey all the long traffic. From one part of the country 
to the other you scarcely meet a single commercial traveller, 
a single stage-coach, or a stage-waggon, upon the turnpike 
roads. The heavy goods, as well as passengers, go by railway. 
The traffic being thus local traffic, the toll payers, and those 
who, as ratepayers, would pay for the roads if tolls were 
abolished, are now the same class of persons. ‘The time has 
thus demonstrably come for reconsidering the question of toll 
gates, and for adopting a system of road administration in 
harmony with the wants and circumstances of the time. The 
farmers and other ratepayers of the district really pay the tolls 
at present, but with this difference, that an enormous per- 
centage is frittered away by the cost of gatekeepers, the 
peculations of collectors, the salaries of paid officers, and the 
multiplicity of trusts. 

The vexatious and inconvtnient impediments to traffic inter- 
posed by toll gates, especially in the neighbourhood of large 
towns, need scarcely be insisted upon. In every part of the 
country the feeling is growing that turnpike gates are a nuisance 
which the public would be glad to pay something to be rid of. 
In some cases a man can go to a neighbouring town and back 
by railway cheaper than he can drive there, on account of the 
tolls. We hear of one case in which a Sussex coachman 
brings his master a bill for tolls for a fortnight of 24s. for a 
pair of horses, and this not for a great deal of travelling, but 
“merely a little country visiting.” Between Etchingham and 
Hastings, a distance of seventeen miles, this coachman pays 
6s. in tolls; and if he goes in the opposite direction to Tun- 
bridge, it costs 4s. or 5s, 

Things are just as bad in the North. The city of Durham 
suffers severely from the plague of toll gates. It is afflicted 
with six gates at the six entrances of the town, besides two 
check gates. If you want to reach Durham from any point 4 
mile distant you have two gates to pay. The tolls are 5° 
onerous that they suspend or prevent the running of om! 
buses to the railway termini. At one of the bars near Durham 
they make people pay, not once in twenty-four hours, but 
twenty-four times in twenty-four hours, if they pass 80 often. 
A brickmaker states that in one day he paid tenpence ten 
times over for passing and repassing a gate about five miles 

| from Durham, The farmers won't drive into the city 
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market-days, but leave their horses and carts at a neigh- 
pouring village, in consequence of the oppressive nature of the 
tolls. 

In the West of England there is the same impediment to 
traffic and locomotion. A Ledbury man who goes to Kingston, 
twenty-one miles distant, has to go through eight gates—three 
on the Ledbury trust, and five on the Hereford trust. He 
changes horses at Hereford, and he has to pay five gates. It 
he visits Newent, eight miles from Ledbury, he encounters 
four gates, and pays at three of them. If he goes to Wor- 
cester, he meets six gates in sixteen miles, and pays at four. 
If he goes to Bromyard, he finds five gates in thirteen miles, 
and pays at all, yet the roads are bad. The Ledbury trust 
comprises sixty-two miles of road. ‘The trustees have a clerk 
at £30 a year, and a surveyor at £120; they had a collector at 
£52 a year, but they find it better to let the tolls than to 


collect them, owing to the frauds of the toll collectors. Led- 
bury is said to have suffered greatly from the railway. Rather 


than pay a couple of turnpikes which separate him from 
Ledbury a man will go to the nearest railway-station, and 
take a ticket for some other town. While the country turn- 
pikes offer these impediments to intercommunication, the 
trustees suffer the fate of the Danaides. They catch their 
tolls in sieves, which let the money run ont almost as fast as 
it is poured in. Take, as an example, the England’s Gate 
Trust, near Gloucester, of ten or twelve miles long. The 
trustees collect in tolls £280 a year, and they pay £110, or about 
40 per cent., in clerks, surveyors, repairs of turnpike gates, and 
toll keepers. ‘The consequence is that the trust is burdened 
with a debt of £2,600, and the ratepayers of the district have 
not only to pay toll, but repair the roads into the bargain. 
Are we not justified in calling such a system antiquated and 
barbarous ? 

Coming nearer home, we find that the making of new streets 
and the improvement of new districts have been greatly impeded 
by the manner in which the toll bars are disposed. Sir 
Joseph Paxton, who has a house at Sydenham, declares that 
‘* London, on the Surrey side, has been laid out in the worst 
possible manner, both for property and for the public, in order 
to converge the roads upon certain turnpikes which you must 
come through on that side.” The Dulwich turnpike is another 
instance of the superstitious veneration for the “ pike,” whereby 
it would seem that men, houses, and land, exist for the turnpike 
gate instead of the converse. The trustees of Dulwich College, 
soon after the Crystal Palace was built, were asked to make 
new roads and give the public a better access to the Palace. 
There is at present a miserable road up the hill, with gradients 
of 1 in 12, 1 in 13, and 1 in 14, and they were asked to 
make two approaches, which would increase the value of their 
property very largely, by enabling them to build on each side 
of the road, and at the same time giving good gradients to the 
Crystal Palace. They refused, rather than abolish the turn- 
pike gate, which, on gala days, causes so inconvenient a block 
to the Crystal Palace traffic. The consequence is, that no 
houses have been built on the other side of the turnpike except 
at the top of the hill, near the Crystal Palace ; the residents in 
which houses, be it observed, do not come down the Dulwich- 
road at all. Sir Joseph Paxton points out that the trustees 
have begun to put their streets at right angles instead of 
making two beautiful approaches, which would increase the 
value of their property. They preserve the turnpike, which 
brings in about £500 a year, and they are losing an annual 
rental of between £3,000 and £4,000, which they might have 
derived from building-leases if there had been a good road 
along the beautiful oak-crowned hill that leads to the Crystal 
Palace. 

The consolidation, or rather the abolition of trusts, and the 
substitution of a wider area of management would not only be 
attended by a great saving of expense, but by a vast improve- 
ment in the roads. Thirty or forty years ago our roads were 
improving, but since the invention of railways, partly owing to 
causes already adverted to, they have retrograded rather than 
improved. England is indeed behind South Wales, Ireland, 
and Scotland, in regard to road admfhistration. In South 
Wales the trusts have been consolidated, and the toll gates 
materially reduced, while provision has been made for the 
extinction of debt. In-Ireland every toll gate has been swept 
away. The repairs of the roads and the existing debts have 
been charged upon the rates of the counties and baronies, and 
the roads are placed under the supervision of the county 
Surveyor. In Scotland the Royal Commissioners found that 
@ vast improvement might be made in the turnpike system by 
doing away with the smaller trusts, and substituting a larger 
establishment area. Road Boards have been appointed in 
Several counties, and a great stride in efficiency of management 











was made when a surveyor was appointed for the whole 
county. Mr. M‘Connell, the chief surveyor for the county of 
Mid-Lothian, receives a larger salary than had ever been paid 
before, but the highest skilled labour is cheapest in the end, 
Mr, M‘Connell divides his charge into sub-districts for the 
sake of management; he appoints his deputies, and is respon- 
sible for their efficiency; and the result is that, although he 
has other counties under his charge, his roads are the best kept 
in Scotland. In Roscommon the county surveyor has 1,500 
miles of road under his care. His salary is £500 a year, and 
he has three assistants at £50 a year each. The result of con- 
solidating the management is that the roads in Ireland are 
kept in repair for about £10 per mile, while the outlay in 
England is £32 per mile. No doubt the material for the repair 
of the Irish roads is good and plentiful; labour also is cheaper, 
and the traffic less than in England. Still, the appointment of 
a skilled surveyor, and the wider area of management, suffi- 
ciently explain why the Irish system is more economfcal, as 
well as more efficient, than the English. 

Toll gates might be for ever removed in the next session of 
Parliament without injustice to any class or vested interest. 
How this may be achieved we shall on a future occasion attempt 
toshow. The first thing to be done is to awaken and inform the 
public mind in regard to the patchy and bit-by-bit administration 
of our principal roads, its wastefulness, its divided management, 
its irresponsibility, and its inefficiency. If England, like Ireland, 
were once to enjoy the advantages of a general and uniform 
system of road administration, a proposal to revert to the 
present plan of turnpike trusts and toll gates would stand as 
much chance of adoption as a plan for re-establishing the 
Saxon Heptarebhy. 


FEMALE GAMBLERS. 

A tetrer from a popular newspaper correspondent on the 
other side of the Atlantic draws attention to the fact that 
American ladies are not exempt from the all-pervading passion 
for speculation. The independence of Transatlantic women, 
and the state of the law of property in America, doubtless 
increase the facility with which feminine gamblers in that 
country indulge their instincts by transactions in the railway 
market or elsewhere. But the truth is that a love of specula- 
tion is a weakness from which feminine natures are not exempt. 
In the throng that pressed round Hudson in the days of English 
railway jobbing, women were as conspicuous as men; and if 


gs 
we go still farther back to the era of the South Sea bubbles, 
we find still the same phenomenon. Baden-Baden itself is a 
sufficient testimony to the impartial manner in which a mania 
for tempting fortune rages among both sexes. The Russian 
princess may there be seen daily side by side with the adven- 
turess of the Boulevard des Italiens. The paragraph which this. 
week has gone the round of the journals relating to the successes 
of a Parisian actress at roulette, might probably with truth 
have gone on to state that the lady in question had conducted 
her operations in company with scores and scores of feminine: 
roulette-players ; and the cashiers of the Continental gaming- 
tables will know that the feminine player requires to be watched 
with even more diligence and care than anybody else. The 
cynical poet tells us that “every woman is at heart a rake.” 
It would be more just to say, that when a woman has once 
broken through her natural instincts of reserve, love of excite- 
ment becomes the ruling passion of her life. Men have 
other means of indulging similar propensities. They have 
ambition, and if they have no field in which to gratify it, 
they have at all events the means of taking up a life of 
adventure. They can emigrate, travel, fight, discover the 
sources of the Nile, explore the Arabian peninsula in disguise, 
or enlist, upon occasion, under the banner of the Polish 
National Government, or of Garibaldi. ‘Women have none of 
these-openings ; and when once the grand climacteric is passed, 
and they have been seriously and finally in love, speculation is 
a natural outlet for those who have the chance of speculating. 
In America, women possess this outlet if they choose to take it. 
A lady has the control of her own property, if she be married ; 
if she is unmarried, she is, by the customs of society, to a con- 
siderable extent, her own mistress. The very atmosphere in 
which she exists encourages her in the artificial taste. Why 
should she not speculate, when everybody is speculating about 
her ? The almighty dollar is the one topic of conversation from 
morning to night, which interests everyone she meets; and the 
one talisman, that has raised to power or fame everyone she 
knows. Her husband speculates, her father speculated, and as 
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soon as they have any money of their own, her children will 
speculate as well. The fortunes that she sees on all sides 
springing up like plants in tropical climates—in the eourse of 
a single day have been won by speculation. Speculation is the 
mother of the splendid equipages which she watches rolling 
down Broadway. The luxurious banquet and entertainments 
on which polite society thrives evening after evening in the 
capital, all’ come from happy speculation. If speculation can 
give pleasures like these, she easily makes up her mind to 
plunge into the delicious vortex, and to commend her fortune 
to the care of chance. 

An ingenious writer, a few months back, seriously contended, 
in an English periodical, that marriage settlements were a 
social and a domestic nuisance ; that a woman’s property ought 
to be left under her own control; and that the parents, who 
were willing to trust their daughter’s happiness to the keeping 
of a lover, ought to be ready to entrust her purse as readily. 
The simple answer to the plausible theory is, that the object 
of marriage settlements is the security, not the investment, of 
the marriage portion. A father ties up his daughter’s money, 
not because tying it up is the best means of putting it out to 
interest, but because he thus creates a certain reserve fund 
which guarantees her a moderate subsistence through all the 
chances and changes of her future life. He cannot guarantee 
her a husband's affection, but he can secure her against either 
a husband’s imprudence or misfortune. But the state of 
American society affords another excellent example of the 
benefit of marriage settlements. The father-in-law might, 
perhaps, safely trust the integrity of the son-in-law; but what 
father, in money matters, would like to stake heavily upon the 
judgment or the prudence of a daughter? In cases in which 
the husband was engaged in speculation, his wife—if she had 
the power—would join him in his perilous enterprises, nine 
times out often. The game is one that would possess peculiar 
fascination for her. She would fix her eyes on the chances of 
success; she would either be ignorant of, or would ignore, the 
probabilities of failure. If left in the uncontrolled enjoyment 
of her own fortune, she might easily be tempted to enter the 
market on her own account. To say that the best women 
would abstain from such hazardous risks is to say very little. 
Social rules, like national laws, are not made for the restraint 
of the first models of the feminine sex; they are meant to 
tell upon women of limited judgment and character, and to 
keep them from actions that would bring misery, not merely 
on themselves, but on allaround them. The highest specimens 
both of women and of men are a law, as the sacred writer 
says, unto themselves; but codes and conventionalities imply 
the existence of specimens of an inferior kind. It is an almost 
invariable rule that the worse a woman is, the more improvi- 
dence she displays in daily life. None are so extravagant in pro- 
portion to their means as those unhappy creatures who depend 
for their livelihood on the precarious favours of a libertine. 
The jewellers, the milliners, the carriage-makers, both in 
Paris and in London, know well what women are the most 
lavish of orders and the most extravagant in their caprices. 
They are the women who live in luxury to-day, but who may have 
to live in penury to-morrow. It is not too much to say of all 
but the best feminine natures that they are gamblers at heart. 
They gamble in their marriages, in their social connections, and 
even with their reputation. A man ‘who looks before and 
after is no uncommon sight; but a woman who looks before 
and after is like the virtuous wife mentioned in the’ Proverbs— 
a jewel above all price. 

In America, the rapidity with which fortunes are ac juired, 
and the rate at which a fortune once acquired is enjoyed, at 
once stimulate and almost necessitate speculation. In England 
a man makes money for his children; in America he makes it 
for himself. ‘The children are left at an early age to their own 
exertions; and laborious industry is not rendered a more 
engaging prospect by the sight of ephemeral and colossal 
fortunes appearing and vanishing in a day. It is not a 
pleasant thing for any community to feel that the character of 
its women suffers by the pursuits and habits of the brothers and 
the husbands. Yet the declension is a necessary consequence. 
To _expect a nation of gamblers to preserve intact amongst 
them a pure and modest circle of wives and daughters, is to 
expect the laws of nature to contradict themselves. The instinct 
is implanted by nature in the feminine heart. It is nursed and 
fed by the habits and tone of American society; nor can we 
imagine a greater punishment for the speculators of New 
York, than to see their own foibles mirrored, and perhaps 
magnified, in the feminine portion of their own domestic circles. 
It is sometimes said that good women make good sons. It is 
equally true that bad husbands and brothers in the long-run 
make bad sisters and wives. 














THE “LONDON REVIEW” AND MISS ROWLAND’S 
SOLICITOR. 

We regret to learn that some recent comments in the 
Lonpon Review on the subject of Haymarket attorneys have 
given annoyance to Mr. Johnson, the attorney for the 
plaintiff in the recent action of Rowland v. Poynder. It was 
not the intention of this journal to reflect either on the plaintiff 
in that action, or upon her attorney, of whose name, indeed, 
we were entirely ignorant; and we expressly disclaimed every- 
thing of the kind in the articles in question. As, in spite of 
such disclaimer, Mr. Johnson still seems to think that mis. 
conception is possible, we have only to repeat our statement 
that, neither directly nor indirectly, is the slightest imputation 
made upon him by the Lonpoy Rev! and that we are 
sorry that any general remarks of ours should have accidentally 
given pain to an individual to whom no remarks of the kind 
were meant to be applied. 


_ 
EW ’ 


CAPTURE OF MULLER. 


on the arrival there of the Victoria. What his chances of escape 
might have been had he sailed from Liverpool and met with 
favourable winds it is needless to discuss. Both his port of depar- 
ture, the sluggishness of the vessel in which he sailed, and the 
constant succession of headwinds which she encountered, made his 
capture certain. But no shadow of suspicion seems to have fallen 
upon his mind that the officers of justice had passed him upon his 
way, and were waiting for him at his place of debarkation. Upon 
the voyage out he was generally sociable and agreeable, though 
sometimes disposed to be overbearing, to the verge of insolence. 
Indeed, on one occasion he was knocked down for calling one of 
his fellow- passengers a “liar and a robber.” Curiously enough it 
seems to have been commonly remarked by the passengers during 
the voyage—in consequence of the bad weather and _ tedious 
passage—that the man who committed the murder on the railway 
was probably on board the Victoria; and the remark was made to 
Miiller by his “ room-mate,” he assenting laughingly, as if ridicul- 
ing the superstition. Before reaching New York an excursion 
boat, crowded with a pleasure party from the city, met and passed 
the Victoria. Miiller was standing with others watching the boat 
from the ship’s quarter-deck ; but when some of the excursionists, 
seeing the name of the vessel, called out, “ How are you, Miller?” 
he either did not understand the allusion, or took no notice of it. 

sy this time, however, Captain Champion had been apprised that 
he had a suspected murderer on board, and had put Miller 


under the strictest surveillance, without the knowledge of 
the other passengers. When the officers came on board the 
passengers were ranged in line in the cabin. Mr. Death 


the jeweller, and Matthews the cabman, at once identified Miiller, 
and officer Tiemann, of New York, took him into custody. Miiller 
at once denied that he was guilty of the murder ; said he was not 
there, and that he could prove it. From this moment he became 
taciturn and gloomy. But upon his trunk being opened and 
searched the watch said to have been taken from Mr. Briggs and 
the hat supposed to have belonged to him were found. Muller is 
described by the reporter of the New York World as of small 
stature and slightly built. “ He wore a dark tweed shooting-jacket, 
a dark waistcoat buttoned high up, and a white neck-tie, and has 
somewhat the appearance of an English ostler. His eyes are small, 
and so deeply set that at a few yards distance from him one can 
only see the shadow of the brows. The face is a narrow oval, and 
has neither whiskers nor moustache. The hair is quite light and is 
carefully combed. There is nathing about his appearance indi- 
cating any murderous propensity ; on the contrary, he would pass 
anywhere for a quiet inoffensive person. He keeps his lips closely 
compressed, and betrays no signs of emotion.” 





SEWAGE OF TOWNS. 


WE are gradually coming to a due appreciation of the claims of 
sewage. Hitherto we have done all in our power to get rid of it 
as a pest. Now we see that it is only our abuse of it that makes 
it so, and that Lord Palmerston was right when he said that there 
was no such thing as dirt; it was only something in its wrong place. 
We have polluted our streams and rivers, killed their fish, and 
poisoned the atmosphere, because we have put our sewage in a 
wrong place. An improved system of agriculture taxes the pro- 
ductiveness of the land so much, that though we fetch guano from 
afar, and rack our brains to produce artificial manures, we cannot 
repay the soil what we are taking from it, and the result will be 
that it will break down under the burden we impose upon it. 
Yet while we are scouring the earth for manure, bringing it to our 
shores at vast cost, we are letting the very best manure we can 
have flow into our rivers, driving it insanely away from us, Wasting 
it with more prodigality than the prodigal wastes his gold. A 
hundred scientific witnesses have warned us against our folly; prac- 
tical farmers have shown what a boon this sewage is to the earth, and 
the only men who encourage us to squander it are the artificial 
manure makers, who have, no doubt, their own reasons for the 
advice they give us. Why have we listened to these men? Ifwe 
can lay on sewage as we lay on water—and why not /—and invigo 
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rate our fields with it, the artificial-manure men will be driven out 
of the market, and be, for all purposes of pounds,. shillings, and 
pence, nowhere. The question is, can this be done? Can we 
utilize sewage? or, with more than thirty millions of people in 
England, Treland, Scotland, and Wales, must we still invoke the 
sea-fowl of South America and Africa to send us supplies of 
guano ? ; Spit 

Now this question was the subject of anxious investigation 
before a select committee of the House of Commons, which, so to 
speak, sat upon sewage during the months of May, June, and 
July last. After such an incubation it would be strange if they 
could not tell us something about this commodity. Plans had 
been submitted to the Metropolitan Board of Works; those 
plans were examined by the committee, and the whole subject, 
investigated by the light of evidence from a perfect host of 
witnesses. From an early paragraph in their report, we con- 
clude that one cardinal pomt in which the committee was 
interested was the power of pumping up to a given height an 
enormous flood of sewage for distribution by gravitation. Up 
from Cornwall came engineers of the highest reputation, summoned 
to give evidence upon the possibility of this feat, and upon its 
expense, supposing it lay within the resources of art. Then evidence 
was taken as to the prices of the mains and pipes for conveyance 
and distribution of the sewage over the land after it had been 
pumped into an elevated reservoir, and the estimated cost of 
laying them down and jointing them. After all this the com- 
mittee say they have “come to the conclusion that it is not only 
possible to utilize the sewage of towns by conveying it in a liquid 
state through mains and pipes to the country, but that such an 
undertaking may be made to result in pecuniary benefit to the 
ratepayers of the towns whose sewage is thus utilized. That 
benefit,” the report goes on to say, “ may in a few years be 
greatly increased ; for the amount of artificial manures is even at 
present insufficient, and the sources whence some of the most 
important are obtained will ina few years be exhausted.” 

Here we have the whole case in a nutshell. We are wasting 
what we are pining for—throwing away the means of wealth, nay, 
converting it into a source of epidemic. We have only to make a 
different use of it and we shall reverse all this. So much at least 
has been proved. How long it will be before we profit by the 
lesson is another matter. 





THE HOSPITAL CONVENTION. 


ANYTHING that can be done to lessen the horrors of war must 
command the sympathy of all civilized nations, nor could any 
subject more worthily engage the attention of an international 
congress. The Congress at Geneva has devoted itself, we believe, 
wholly to this question, and its labours have resulted in ten resolu- 
tions adopted and signed under reserve of ratification by the 
representatives of Belgium, Baden, Denmark, Spain, France, 
Havre, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, Prussia, Switzerland, and 
Wurtemburg. These regulations are undoubtedly well devised to 
protect the sick and wounded in time of war, since they provide 
that ambulances and hospitals which have no military guard, shall 
be regarded as neutrals, and as such protected and respected, This 
provision includes all employés and inhabitants of the country 
who give help to the wounded, houses into which the wounded are 
taken, whose owners are not to be billeted upon, nor subjected to war 
contributions. This is the general scope of the resolutions, which 
go on to regulate certain details, such as that the wounded 
or sick shall be taken care of, no matter to what nation they 
belong ; that those will be sent to their homes, who, after being 
cured, are deemed incapable of further service ; that others may be 
sent home on condition of not resuming arms during the war; that 
escorts on this service shall be respected as neutrals; that the 
commander-in-chief have power to hand over to the enemy’s out- 
posts the wounded during the combat when circumstances permit, 
and with the consent of both parties. As it seems but too certain 
that war will retain its footing amongst the nations, and, from the 
improvement of weapons of offence, will be more destructive than 
ever, these resolutions are welcome, though it says much for 
the savage nature of war that they should be necessary. 





BELFAST AND ITS POLICE. 


WE said that good would probably arise from the late riots, and 
already we see an instalment of reform which savours of common- 
sense. Clearly it has hitherto been in the power of any mob to 
set Belfast at defiance, interrupt its business, smash its windows, 
and disgrace it in the eyes of Ireland. Partly, this has been, no 
doubt, owing toa rabid sectarianism, which seems, in its flight from 
every other part of the three kingdoms, to have fixed upon Belfast 
as its grand rallying-point. But partly, also, it has resulted from 
the inadequate police force at the disposal of the authorities. 
The Town Council sees that now. It might have seen it all 
along, had it been a wise Town Council. A man who takes into 
his stomach food that will tax his digestion, should first ascertain 


that his digestion is equal to the work. Sandy-row and the Pound | 


would be a sore tax on the digestive powers—in other words, the 
police—of any town, much more of one so weakly provided as 
Belfast. 

There are two ways of dealing with the religious prejudices 
ofa mob. First, you may reduce their virulence by the good 
example of the upper classes. Belfast does not choose to do that. 
The spirit of Sandy-row and the Pound is found in comfortable 








rlours, in luxurious drawing-rooms. So far as example goes, 

Ifast superior preaches to Belfast inferior the lesson of bigotry. 
This first resource, then, for peace and quietness being cut off, the 
thriving Irish town must fall back upon the second—a strong 
police—to put down at once, and effectually, those bursts of 
bigotry which Sandy-row and the Pound have learned from the 
genteel quarters of the town. This the Town Council have resolved 
to do, if the Executive will help them. The committee of magis- 
trates have recommended that the police force should be increased. 
to 400 men, and reorganized on the principle of the London and 
Dublin police, Belfast paying one-half of the expense, and the 
Consolidated Fund the other. It is to be hoped that no objection 
will be raised on the part of the Government to this measure. If 
we cannot make Belfast wise, let us make her strong. 





THE ANNUAL ORATIONS AT CHRIST CHURCH HOSPITAL. 


On the 2ist instant, being St. Matthew’s Day, the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Sheriffs will attend divine service at Christ Church, 
Newgate-street, where a sermon will be preached by the Rev. W. 
Haig Brown, LL.D., Head Master of the Charterhouse, late Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; after which they will proceed 
to the Great Hall of Christ’s Hospital, to hear the orations delivered 
by the Senior Scholars, according to annual custom. The follow- 
ing is the programme :—Prologue—Latin Iambics ; W. J. Farrer, 
3rd Grecian. Greek Oration on “The Benefits of the Royal 
Hospitals”—A. Bovell, 4th Grecian. Latin Oration on the same 
subject—A. R. Dawson, 9th Grecian, English Oration on the 
same subject—L. L. Sharkey, 1st Grecian. French Oration on the 
same subject—R. H. Hughes, 5th Grecian. 

After which the following translations from English Poets will 
be recited :—Greek Sapphics—“ Isles of Greece ;” J. E. Farnell, 
6th Grecian. Latin Elegiacs—“The Pauper’s Death-bed;” R. 
Lee, 10th Grecian. Greek Iambics—from “ Hamlet ;” D. L. Scott, 
Sth Grecian. Latin Alcaics—“ The Rocky Islet ;” A. E. Hodgson, 
llth Grecian. Greek Hexameters—from “ Paradise Lost ;’ J. E. 
Hewison, 7th Grecian. There will also be two original poems in 
Latin and in English, not yet adjudged. 











Tuer Last Hovrs or Prince ALBert.—There has reached us from 
abroad a most interesting extract from a letter which was written by 
a member of the Queen’s household shortly after the death of Prince 
Albert. The extremely confidential position which the writer held at 
the time not only gives the assurance of perfect reliability, but invests 
the following lines with a very special interest. After describing the 
grief and fears of the whole household for the Queen, the writer 
speaks of the personal loss sustained in the death of Prince Albert :— 
“ How I shall miss his conversation about the children! He used 
often to come into the schoolroom to speak about the education of the 
children, and he never left me without my feeling that he had 
strengthened my hands and raised the standard I was aiming at. 
Nothing mean or frivolous could exist in the atmosphere that sur- 
rounded him; the conversation could not be trifling if he was in the 
room. I dread the return of spring for my dear lady. It was his 
favourite time of the year—the opening leaves, the early flowers, and 
fresh green were such a delight to him; and he so loved to point out 
their beauties to his children that it will be terrible to see them with- 
out him. The children kept his table supplied with primroses, which 
he especially loved. The last Sunday he passed on earth was a very 
blessed one for the Princess Alice to look back upon. He was very 
ill and very weak, and she spent the afternoon alone with him, while 
the others were in church. He begged to have his sofa drawn to the 
window, that he might see the sky and the clouds sailing past. He 
then asked her to play to him, and she went through several of his 
favourite hymns and chorals. After she had played some time, she 
looked round and saw him lying back, his hands folded as if in prayer, 
and his eyes shut. He lay so long without moving that she thought 
he had fallen asleep. Presently he looked up and smiled. She said, 
‘Were you asleep, dear papa?’ ‘Oh no,’ he answered ; ‘ only I have 
such sweet thoughts.’ During his illness, his hands were often folded 
in prayer; and when he did not speak, his serene face showed that 
the ‘ happy thoughts’ were with him to the end. The Princess Alice’s 
fortitude has amazed us all. She saw from the first that both her 
father and mother’s firmness depended on her firmness, and she set 
herself to the duty. He loved to speak openly of his condition, and 
had many wishes to express. He loved to hear hymns and prayers. 
He could not speak to the Queen of himself, for she could not bear to 
listen, and shut her eyes to the danger. His’ daughter saw that she 
must act differently, and she never let her voice falter or shed a single 
tear in his presence. She sat by him, listened to all he said, repeated 
hymns, and then, when she could bear it no longer, would walk calmly 
to the door, and then rush away to her room, returning soon with the 
some calm and pale face without any appearance of the agitation she 
had gone through. I have had several interviews with the poor Queen 
since. The first time she said, ‘You can feel for me, for you have 
gone through this trial.’ Another time she said how strange it seemed, 
when she looked back, to see how much for the last six months the 
Prince’s mind had dwelt upon death and the future state; their con- 
versation had so often turned upon these subjects, and they had read 
together a book called ‘ Heaven our Home,’ which had interested him 


| very much. He once said to her, ‘We don’t know in what state we 


shall meet again! but that we shall recognise each other and be 
together in eternity I am perfectly certain.’ It seemed as if it had 
teen intended to prepare her mind and comfort her—though of course 
it did not strike her then. She said she was a wonder to herself, and 
she was sure it was in answer to the prayers of her people that she 
was so sustained. She feared it would not last, and that times of 
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agony were before her. She said, ‘ There’s not the bitterness in this 
trial that I felt when I lost my mother—I was so rebellious then; but 
now I can see the mercy and love that are mixed in my trial.’ Her 
whole thought now is to walk worthy of him, and her greatest comfort 
to think that his spirit is always near her, and knows all that she is 
doing.”—Northern Whig. 


Reckiess Batners.—A somewhat singular occurrence took place 
at Tynemouth on Wednesday last. It appears that a young lady, the 
daughter of a medical gentleman, entered one of the numerous 
bathing machines on the Long Sands. The young lady, on entering 
the machine, was duly cautioned by the owner, and also on her 
alighting in the sea, of the risk she would necessarily run by venturing 
too far out at that particular state of the tide and sea. Nothing 
daunted, however, she rushed heedlessly on, regardless of the shouts 
of her adviser, who, at length, when he found that persuasive measures 
were quite unavailing, mounted a horse, whip in hand, and rode to 
her rescue, threatening at the same time to apply it to the lady’s 
shoulders, should she still persist in risking her life in the manner 
above stated, on which she hastily returned to the machine to dress, 
on making her exit from which she intimated that it would certainly 
be the last time she would patronise his bathing machines. Although 
so recently as Sunday last Mr. Falconer lost his life on the same sands, 
and his body has not yet been recovered, nothing will deter some 
people. The owner of the machine certainly had not recourse to the 


— 


A Novet Excusr.—At the Middlesex Sessions on Monday, Joseph 
Pourri, who had been summoned to serve on the jury, claimed 
exemption on the ground that he was a foreigner, unable to speak 
English, and also that he had to feed with his mouth 500 young 
pigeons, and that if he were engaged as a juryman they would die 
directly, as there was no other man in this country could feed themas 
he could. Mr. Payne said it was astrange excuse, and exempted him 
on the ground of his being unable to speak English. 


THE marriage is announced as about to take place of M. d’Erlanger, 
banker and consul-general for Greece at Frankfort, with Miss Slidell, 
youngest daughter of the representative at Paris of the Confederate 
States of America. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 
Sin,—A few weeks ago I addressed a letter to you on the subject of 


some alterations in St. Alban’s Abbey, which appeared to me, as one 
of the outer public, unnecessary, and in bad taste. I frankly admitted 





most refined measures by which to deter the fair bather; but there | 


can be little doubt that her parents and relations would have infinitely 
preferred her having received a sound whipping rather than have 
heard of her death by drowning owing to her own folly and indiscretion. 
—Berwick Journal. 

Ercut New Cruisers ror tHE ConrepEerates.—A despatch, dated 
Baltimore, August 20, which arrived in Liverpool by the Persia, 
says :— A German mechanic, who has been employed for over two 
years in the Confederate navy department in the construction of iron- 
clad vessels, states there are two vessels at Wilmington, North 
Carolina, ready to run the blockade. 
are covered with 4-inch iron. Each vessel carries four guns. 
are also two vessels at Kingston, North Carolina. One of them is 
named the Moose. She carries 24-pounders, and is to be commanded 
by Captain T. F. Lloyd, of the Confederate States navy. There are 
also two vessels in the Pedee River, north of Georgetown, both of 
which will be ready for duty in about a month, and one of them, per- 
haps, sooner. One of them is called the Pedee, Lieutenant Morgan, 
Confederate States navy, commanding. The other is called the Marion, 
to which no officer has been appointed as yet. Both these vessels are 
clad with iron four inches thick, and each carries four guns, 
24-pounders. There is one iron-clad building at Plymouth, North 
Carolina. Her armour is twelve inches in thickness, and she is to be 
ready for sea in two months. She is to carry 12-pounder guns, and 
will be named the Albemarle. This German also reports a new 
gunboat getting ready in Richmond, which will be coated with 4-inch 
plates. One singular feature about the armament of these vessels is, 
that not one of them carries guns of a heavier calibre than 24-pounders.” 


MANNERS AND Customs IN Brazit.—A letter from Rio, August 
8, says :— The public have been shocked by a most revolting business 
in Tuiz da Fora (Minas Seraes), where an English lady has been 
horsewhipped in the streets by a slave, who was employed by his 
master, one of the Brazilian upper classes, to do this. The lady’s 
name is Cerqueira Luna, widow of a Brazilian diplomatic minister. 
She is poor, and has been educating young ladies. A trumpery 
quarrel between her son and a young Brazilian, living in Tuiz da Fora, 
caused a relative of this last to send a strong black, a slave, to horse- 
whip young Luna. His screams brought out his poor old mother, and 
the slave horsewhipped her also. Many Brazilians were present, but 
from fear and terror of the powerful black no one interfered bodily ; 
one is said to have called out to the black to stop, and the slave then 
turned upon him. It was about 3p.m., and in the high street. The 
British Consul has taken up the matter earnestly ; the English lady, a 
widow, is entitled to English protection. It is said that the Emperor 


has expressed his determination that justice shall be done in this | 


horrid affair; the family of the slave’s master is powerful, and you 
know already that the rule here is that money and power can 
procure an acquittal. This affair, I think, will excite a sensation in 
England.” 


Tue Prince ImpeRtAL.—The Emperor and Prince Imperial, Prince 
Napoleon, and Prince Humbert of Italy are safely housed at St. Cloud. 
The Imperial Prince rose after dinner at the camp, and address- 
ing the colonel of the 97th said, ‘“ Mon colonel, I come to report 
myself. I have orders to join your regiment. 
once ?” 
the evening” by volunteering a song. He gave them— 

** Tiens, voici ma pipe, voild mon briquet ; 
Et quand La Tulipe fait le noir trajet, 
Que tu sois la seule dans le régiment 
Avec la briile-gueule de ton cher amant,” 


with great applause. If “ entering young” makes a soldier, Napo- 
leon IV. should be worthy of his great historic name.—Paris Letter in 
the Daily Telegraph. 


A Raiway Incipent.—The Duke of B—— was travelling by rail 
last week, and the sole occupant of a first-class carriage, when, at an 
intervening station, another passenger got in in a hurry. No sooner 
did he perceive that there was but one passenger in the carriage than 
he called out pretty lustily, “ Guard, guard, let me out!” The train, 
however, started immediately, and the stranger dropped into his seat, 
looking exceedingly nervous, and ventured at length to say, “It’s 
rather an awkward thing travelling with only one man nowadays.” 
The duke, whose frank and open countenance might satisfy the most 
suspicious, appreciated the joke, but did not take the advantage of it 
he fairly might, and replied, good-naturedly, “Well, if you are not 
afraid of me I am not afraid of you.” 


Shall I fall in at | 
His Imperial Highness also “ added to the harmony of | 





| for the preservation of a most interesting relic of antiquity. 


that I might be mistaken in that judgment, and I expressed a hope 
that some one competent to speak on such a matter with authority 
would assure the laity that the repairs alluded to were really needed 
Here- 
upon, “J. H.” steps forward in a mood of virtuous indignation, and, 
with much flourishing of trumpets, gives me a lecture on grammar, 
which, judging from his style of composition, I should say he knows 
very little about ; on manners, of which he evidently knows still less ; 


| and on the excellence of restorations generally, which will not help the 


] 


They carry 24-pounders, and | 
There | 


| doubts I expressed. 


particular case under consideration. I want to know whether the 
rebuilding of the buttresses—or the buttress, if it is to stop with the 
one already completed—was a necessary work, or merely something 
prompted by a love of smartness? appearances being in favour of the 
latter supposition, though, of course, appearances are sometimes de- 
ceptive; and “J. H.” can only assure me, in blundering phraseology, 
that “it is very probable that the question as to the stability of the 
buttresses has been probably referred to some one who is able to give 
an opinion on the matter,” and “that it is very unlikely that if the 
restoration had been undertaken merely for ‘the sake of making 
the building look smart and pretty,’ that the buttresses, which 
are so essentially a constructive and not a decorative feature, 


would have been selected for this purpose.” I would remark, 
by the way, that, in Gothic architecture, buttresses are a 
decorative as well as a constructive feature; but what I am 


chiefly concerned to show is that the “ probable probabilities” 
and “not unlikelies” of an unknown “J. HH.” are no answer to the 
Nor can I derive much satisfaction, as regards 
this especial matter, from “ J. H.’s”’ asseverations that the rector of 
St. Alban’s is a very worthy and accomplished gentleman, and has 
written an admirable guide-book. I am most willing to believe that 
it is so, and that he takes a deep interest in the well-being of his 
church ; but this does not prove that the rebuilding of the buttress or 


| buttresses was necessary and proper. “ J. H.” blames me for doubting 


the invariable good taste of restorations; yet he himself says that 
‘there is scarce a district in England, turn wherever you may, where 
you may light upon some church cleared of the whitewash that had 
disfigured it for generations, the monuments reverently restored, the 
paving repaired, the sleeping-boxes removed and benches substituted, 
stained glass replaced where practicable, and the whole edifice made 
at once more cheerful, more comfortable, and more suitable for public 
worship.” I suppose he means that “ there is scarce [ly | a district in 
England where you may not light upon some church,” &c.; but a 
writer who is so particular about grammar as to object to the phrase 
‘it may have happened ”—for what rc a3ons I am at a loss to conceive— 


ought to be a little more exact in his own composition. 


It is possible that “J. H.” may be an universal genius ; but, until he 
gives me some better proofs of his acquirements in architecture and 
grammar, I must regard his dissertations on those subjects as the 
innocent, but not instructive, prattling of a gentleman who loves to 
hear himself talk. I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


Sept. 5th, 1864. A Lover or ANTIQUITY. 





THE COMING WINTER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 

Sin,—In the interests of meteorological science I ask the favour of 
a small portion of your valuable space for a few remarks on the 
character of next winter. 

I anticipate frost from the 12th to the 15th of December (severe on 
13th), and again from the 17th to the 23rd or 24th (severe on 19th). 
A fall of temperature on the Sth or 9th of January, 1865, followed by 
frost (severe about the 19th). Frost again from the 13th or 14th of 
February (at intervals) to 3rd or 4th of March. The following periods 
will be marked by more or less atmospherical disturbance :— 

Sept. 10, 22 to 26. 28 to 30. 

Oct. 4, 14, 22,23, 27, 29. 

Nov. 9, 10, 18, 21, 26, 27, 30. 

Dec. 1 to 5, 13, 19, 22, 26, 30. 

Jan. (1865) 8, 19. 
Feb. 3, 11, 25. 
March 16 to 22, 
April 16, 17. 

I look for very heavy rain on the 9th and 10th of this month (Sept.) 
—waterspouts in some places. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
London, Sept. 3, 1864, AtFrep J. PEARCE. 
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7, 28. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NAVY. 


“Tr is one of those things no fellah can understand,” why every 

half-starved curate does not rush to the Admiralty and accept 
£182. 10s. per annum and a ship’s cabin without rent or taxes. In 
1812 the Admiralty, through an order in Council, complained that, 
some way or other, £40 a year curates of moderately good character 
could not be induced to join the navy for love or money. Yet the 
latter inducement was increased, and £161. 8s. held out to all 
needy curates, the only condition being that they should be in 
priest’s orders, and be “ decent and sober” on shipboard. Another 
order in Council, in 1820, recounts that these easy conditions were 
found too much, and that sufficient clergymen could not be pro- 
cured ; so it lowers the terms, and enjoins “ deacon’s orders” to be 
good enough for sailors. However, £161. 8s. per annum, besides 
schooling allowances and deacon’s orders, did not secure enough 
men, nor of the right sort, and, in 1835, “priest's orders” were 
required again. The popular estimate of the naval parson of 
those days is not very high. Good or bad, however, the list never 
could be filled up. For some good reason, no doubt, poor curates 
preferred poverty and overwork on shore to comparative affluence 
and idleness afloat. Many ships went without chaplains altogether, 
and perhaps, considering all things, it was just as well they did. 
The Russian war did what other inducements failed to do: it 
attracted many good clergymen into the navy, and the list was 
filled up. Several of these having subsequently resigned, we now 
find that £182. 10s.a year, together with about £140 tuition 
money, if qualified for naval instructor, fails to attract either 
sufficient men or of the right sort into the service. Several ships 
of war are without clergymen, the senior chaplains decline to serve, 
and during the last four years not a single man holding University 
degrees has been added to the list. There is no effect without a 
cause, and there is no use in naval officers shutting their eyes to 
the fact that the best University men think the navy “ hardly 
respectable.” There are 126 clergymen on the Navy List holding 
University degrees, and yet we are told that these chaplains are, as 
a rule, of no use on board ship. 

Surely there must be a cause for this state of things. The naval 
clergy themselves evince certain upheaving symptoms which show 
that there is something wrong. Newspapers of every school of 
theology, and those devoted to the navy, have been teeming with 
articles on the subject, all going to prove that there is something 
wrong, and that it is not without reason that our hardworking 
£80 a year curates decline the Admiralty bait. 
in the Army and Navy Review goes at some length into 
the question of religion afloat; but, though a very interesting 
leaves and readable chapter in contemporary naval history, it 
untouched the real sore. It is exceedingly difficult to dis- 
cover why clergymen, who are useful elsewhere, are, as naval 
officers tell us, useless on board ships of war? Why do good 
men and true fight shy of the Queen’s service? May not this use- 
lessness be at the bottom of this reluctance? Most men of spirit 
aspire to make their mark on their times, and, whilst health, 
strength, and middle age are theirs, look not for slothful idleness, 
but for a life of energetic labour and useful toil, leading to honour- 
able distinction and ultimate advancement. The naval clergy say 
their idleness is not their own doing—that it is enforced. It is said 
that there is no element of hope in their career. The indifferent 
and the zealous, the clever and the dull, both row in the same boat, 
both reach the same goal, £292 a year after seventeen years’ actual 
service, ¢. ¢, at the age of forty-five. Nay, more, it is said that 
those who qualify for naval instructors, and receive about £320 
a year on first entry, lose emolument, when experience or zeal in 
spiritualities qualify them for one of the many much-desired home 
appointments, inasmuch as they fall, nolens volens, by seniority 
into the single office and reduced pay. So that, in fact, if a 
doubtful reputation relegates a senior chaplain to a corvette on the 
South American station, he receives about £430 a year, whilst his 
more blameless compeer is rewarded by a coast-guard ship and £292. 
We don’t think this is a read-money question, so much as a pro- 
spective increase in proportion to age, experience, and meritorious 
services. The real drawback we believe to be, that the best men 
will not submit to a position in which they are compelled to be 
almost useless, and in which there is not a vestige of hope that the 
most consummate talents, the most unwearying industry, or the 
most unselfish sacrifices, could by any remote possibility eventuate 
in the smallest increase of influence or relative advancement. 

We can well understand that, in 1812 and 1820, naval morals 
were a stumbling-block to the entry of many good men. In 1864 
morality is somewhat improved, and officers are, as a rule, gentle- 
men ; and to be a gentleman means, nowadays, to be considerate of 
the feelings of others. Therefore no good clergyman hes reasonable 
cause of complaint on that ground. But we can well understand 
that the constant society of a naval mess, without an opportunity 
of daily retirement, must be very prejudicial to the clerical spirit. 
True, the chaplain has a sleeping cabin, similar to the other officers, 
but the place is usually unsuited to “a study.” It is a dark, ill- 
ventilated cell, which is not meant to live in daily, but to sleep in 
nightly. The Royal Oak, despite the name, is an iron-clad in the 
Mediterranean. Her cabins have no scuttles, no daylight, no ven- 


tilation but through the doorway. With the thermometer at 90°, 
the clergyman retires to this cell to write his sermon, lights two 
candles at mid-day, strips to his flannel, and in a bath of perspira- 








tion hurries through his task to escape into fresh air and daylight 
as soon as possible. 

For all practical purposes, we may say that the clergyman must 
live the whole day, and every day, in the company of his youn 
messmates. Retirement and study at intervals are generally foun 
essential to fostering the clerical spirit. This, naval men cannot 
understand. They say (incorrectly, however,) that the chaplain’s 
cabin is as good as that of other officers. But they forget that 
other officers never dream of studying, and seldom of even writing 
in their sleeping cabins. Those who have such duties to perform 
are provided with daylight offices, and we suppose that in the 
enlarged ships of the present day a sort of vestry-room might be 
fitted for the chaplain to study and to receive inquirers. At the 
Universities this evil is talked of and objected to. Whether the 
objections of the best men to accepting naval chaplaincies are 
sound, or whether naval officers correctly estimate the services of 
the present men or not, one thing is certain, that naval chaplaincies 
are of little account in the market. Something must be wrong, and 
the sooner that something is made right the better for our seamen, 
for the Queen’s service, and for the country. 








THE CHURCH INSTITUTION IN IRELAND. 


Ay obstacle has suddenly sprung up to the introduction of the 
Church Institution into Ireland. If the interpretation put on the 
law by counsel be correct, the absence of this society, though 
a defensive one, from the Emerald Isle, is as essential to the peace 
of Irishmen as the absence of a volunteer force. The Church 
Institution was founded in 1856 for the defence of the Church 
from the attacks of the Anti-State Church Association and 
the Liberation Society. As its circular published last month 
states, it “is not in any way w political body. It is formed 
with no view of meddling in party questions, but simply 
for the purpose of uniting Churchmen of all shades of political 
opinion in defence of the Church.” Now it appeared most de- 
sirable, in order to strengthen a defensive body of this kind, to 


| have the co-operation of the Irish branch of the Established 
| Church, especially as that branch was itself attacked, and both 


| together could therefore make a common cause, 


For this purpose 
Mr. Henry Hoare, the eminent banker of this city, went over to 
Ireland in the spring of the present year; and the result was a 
movement among the Irish clergy, supported by several of their 


| bishops, for establishing branches of the institution in that country. 


A recent article | 


Two affiliated associations were immediately organized, one in the 
rural deanery of Randalstown, in Antrim, and the other in Ballin- 
garry, in Limerick. The work has, however, been now brought to a 
stand-still, in consequence of a question having been raised whether 
such organizations are contrary to the Convention Act of 1793 
(33 Geo. IIL, c. 29). The difficulty arises from the Church Institute 
being a representative body. Its council is composed of delegates 
chosen to represent rural deaneries, cathedral and collegiate chapters, 
and other associations of clergy and laity in the kingdom ; and these 
delegates meet in London to take measures for the defence of the 
Church. The question, then, is whether the act of electing such 
representatives in Ireland would subject the electors to the penal- 
ties of the Convention Act, and whether the representatives so 
elected could legally act in London. The Convention Act 
enacts that all assemblies, committees, or other bodies 
of persons so elected (excepting Members of Parliament), or 
assuming or exercising authority, to represent any number 
of people of this realm under pretence of petitioning for or 
procuring an alteration of matters established by law in Church 
and State, are unlawful assemblies. Would the representatives of 
Trish rural deaneries then be an unlawful assembly ? The question 
has been submitted to Mr. Robert Warren, an eminent Queen’s 
Counsel of Dublin ; and the opinion which he has given is to the 
effect that the electors who in any part of Ireland should take 
part in the election of a representative of an Irish rural deanery, 
would be guilty of a misdemeanour ; but that the gentlemen elected, 
without co-operation or canvass on their part, could legally act in 
London, as the Convention Act is inoperative as to anything done 
out of Ireland. 

This opinion has, of course, created no little alarm among the 
Irish clergy. But, notwithstanding the weight to be attached to 
Mr. Warren’s opinion, there is reason to believe that he is mis- 
taken. The opinion has in fact taken the Irish lawyers by surprise. 
Another Dublin barrister, Dr. Launcelot Studdert, has written to 
one of the Dublin papers, disputing its accuracy. He points out 
that, the object of the Church Institution being purely defensive, 


_ its operations cannot be brought under the description of “ pro- 
curing alterations in the law as established in Church and State.” He 





contends that such an interpretation of the law would make Irish 
Convocation, were it revived, an unlawful assembly ; and he 
appeals, in confirmation of his views, to the opinion given by 
one of the highest authorities at the Irish bar, Dr. Stephens, as to 
the convocation of the Province of Armagh, that its revival and 
assembling would be perfectly lawful, and that, when assembled, it 
might even proceed to petition Parliament for changes in the law. 
The question, it will be thus seen, isa most important one. It 
is above all things desirable that the Irish Church should be 
brought within the field of operation of this Institution ; 
and no effort should be spared to ascertain in what way and under 
what conditions this can be done. We feel confident, also, that it 
will be done. The difficulty is only momentary. It is absurd 


| to suppose that a defence association could be brought under the 
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penalties of an Act originally intended to prevent revolution. The 
obstacle which has given a momentary check to this defensive 
movement will, we feel confident, soon disappear ; and then, we 
trust, the Church Institution will be c- or ee not by its 
absence, but by a most useful presence, in Ireland. 





THE “SATURDAY REVIEW” ON DR. MARSH. 


Cynicism in sacred things is a luxury which any person may 
enjoy in these free-thinking days at a small cost. All that is 
necessary is to set forth the little exaggerations in which even the 
best men will sometimes indulge in the most ludicrous light, and 
to ignore altogether their excellences and the good work which they 
may have done. Nobody can doubt that the friends of the late 
Dr. Marsh overstepped the bounds of moderation in the hymn of 
praise they raised over him, and the zeal with which they scattered 
about the world his last fragmentary utterances. It was, to say the 
least of it, a weakness. But, after all, there was nothing in the 
most extravagant of their tributes of affection which deserved to be 
condemned as attempts at an “apotheosis” of Dr. Marsh ; neither 
was there any just grounds on which his last words should be 
stigmatized as “ apostolic messages to the clergy.” The Saturday 
Review, in an article of last week, under the heading of “ Acta 
Sanctorum,” has pronounced against Dr. Marsh and his friends a 
cruel condemnation. 
moments of sorrow ; but to rake up the past, present, and future of 


Dr. Marsh himself was a gross violation of good taste and an inde- | 


cent breach of that rule de mortuis which even the most unmerciful 
of literary critics ordinarily observe. The Saturday has combined 
all the powers of grammatical, theological, and moral criticism in 
one great effort to throw contempt on these people. It was 
scarcely necessary to raise the theological question, whether 
Dr. Marsh is now in heaven, or will not be there until after the 
Resurrection. It was not charitable nor fair to insinuate that he 
obtained Beddington by the purchase of the presentation. The 
thing is most improbable in itself, considering the great age at 
which Dr. Marsh was appointed ; and besides, we feel confident, 
from Dr. Marsh’s character, that he would never have consented to 
‘obtain the position by an act of the kind. We have ourselves 
pointed out the true reason of his appointment, and there could, 
according to that view, have been nothing wrong in his accepting 
that — But the worst violation of good taste we have to 
complain of is the criticism of the grammar of Dr. Marsh’s dying 
words. But here the Saturday Review has made an ugly blunder. 
The expression, “They shall joy and praise in eternity,” is not 
ungrammatical. ‘The word “joy” is used as a verb in the best 
English writers, in Milton, and in Shakespeare; and it is the 
language of the Bible itself. ‘ We also joy in God,” says St. Paul, 
“ through faith in Jesus Christ.” From whom, if not from a clergy- 
man, and he on his death-bed, should an expression so scriptural 
be sooner expected? The objection betrays a strange ignorance of 
Scripture. This single instance is enough to show to what extent, 
even to blundering, the cynical spirit will carry those who delight 
in its bitterness. 





THE MAYOR AND HIS PRIEST. 


Who shall describe the hardships and trials of an Irish mayor ? 
The dignity of his position as the high secular authority of his 
town demands that he should encourage every good work, and 
be the patron of science, of art, of music, and of education. His 
presence should grace every public effort to promote the social 
well-being of his townsmen ; and, should at any time such a thing 
as a school examination be held within the sphere of his dominion, 
it is most desirable that the little ones should hear from his lips 
some words of encouragement to urge them on in the race of 
knowledge. 


majority of Irishmen, must be a faithful and an obedient son of 


his Church. Another of his difficulties is that, being usually a | 
man of business, a merchant, and thriving as such, he is yet not | 


sufficiently independent to contemn a public opinion whose pres- 
sure may be brought to bear inconveniently on him, should he err 
on any serious point. Great as an Irish Catholic mayor may be, 
there is another functionary in his town who wields a greater, and. 
in certain phases, a more terrific authority, under the uplifted arm 
of which even mayors may tremble. 
mands, what true son of the Church dare disobey! 
these peculiarities of Irish municipal rule in mind, there will be 


Wexford has suffered by his late submission to ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, and the halo of glory with which the self-sacrifice 
has crowned him. Of all forms of education in Ireland that 
imparted in a Model National School is the very perfection 
and pattern of impartial justice. Not only has no case of prose- 
lytism been ever proved against these Model Schools, but proselytism 
is impossible in them. The Mayor of Wexford is evidently a liberal 
man. He thought to himself that, if anywhere, surely in one of 
these excellent schools he might, by his goodly presence, encourage 
education. But the Mayor was mistaken; he was culpably 
ignorant in matters relating to his Church, and he has been pulled 
up by his priest. Though an obedient son of the Church, he has 
not been an attentive or a learned son. He was ignorant, when he 
entered the Wexford Model School, of the interdict against the 
education there given, pronounced by his own bishop. He had 
forgotten the pastorals of Paul Cullen and of the whole Catholic 





It was hard enough on these friends in | 


And yet the mayer, if he profess the creed of the | 


If the parish padre com- | 
Keeping | 





hierarchy of Ireland, condemning the National system of Education, 
and particularly Model Schools. He had never heard, as he 
should have heard, of the anathemas hurled against them by the 
Synod of Thurles. He therefore erred. But the Mayor of Wex- 
ford is a candid and an honest man; he has acknowledged his 
fault, made submission to his priest, cried “ Peccavi,” and eaten 
the leek. He has, as a matter of course, received absolution. He 
will also receive a blessing ; his business, whether soft goods, hard 
goods, or any of the many staves of life, will prosper as it never 
prospered before. And»young men and maidens, old men and 
children, will point at him in the streets, and say, “ There goes the 
honest and independent Mayor of Wexford.” 





THE CONGRESS OF MALINES. 


Tus Congress of ecclesiastics has produced some rare fruit. It 
was quite natural that it should open with much enthusiasm for 
the Pope, and with cries of “ Vive Pio Nono, vive le Pape Roi!” 
An address to his Holiness from so august an assembly was a duty, 
and an act of filial reverence, without which there would have been 
a huge hiatus in its proceedings. To earnest advocacy by eccle- 
siastics of the opinions they are honestly attached to nobody who 


| advocates civil liberty can consistently object ; but beyond this 


margin there are some matters at which the most devoted Anglican 
son of the Roman Church may justly shake his head in doubt. 
Imagine, at some gathering on English soil, the Abbé de Woelmont 
of Namur, almoner to the Pontifical Zouaves, informing heads of 
families that the best means to avoid anxieiy or sickness in a 
family is to make some member of it enlist in the Pontifical 
Zouaves. How people would open their eyes at the Bristol Con- 
gress were Dr. Pusey in this style to do the Pope Militant! 
Conceive Dr. M‘Neile, at the Ipswich Congress, solemnly telling 
his hearers, as Father Herman, the converted Jew and Carmelite 
monk, did at Malines with the reverse colouring, that, when the 
convicted Flowery Land pirates were cut down after the late execu- 
tion at Newgate, the Protestant criminal presented an ecstatic 
serenity of countenance which betokened his immediate admission 
into heaven, while the three Roman Catholics grimaced horribly, 
and in their countenances betrayed their apprehension of hell fire. 
And last, but most positively not least in extravagance, absurdity, 
and blunder, picture any English clergyman (for we would not 
venture to name any particular one in connection with such an act) 
proposing anywhere, as Father Felix did in a speech worthy of any 
after-dinner ovation, “‘a Cheer for Jesus Christ”—“ Vive Jesus 
Christ!” Dr. Manning may pronounce our criticism on such 
things “blasphemy ;” but the best response to Father Felix’s 
blasphemy was the unanimous but unconsciously sarcastic cry of 
the assembled divines, “‘ Vive le Pere Felix.” 


Tue Dean or Bristot.—The Western Morning News says that the 
facts as to the grounds on which Archdeacon Denison refused to at- 
tend the Bristol Congress are simply these. Many years ago, in the 
old time before the Divorce Court, the House of Lords was occupied 
in hearing a very scandalous case of adultery. The suitor in this case 
obtained a separation from her husband, and resuming her maiden 
name attached to it the matron’s prefix, and lived in a country house 
between Bath and Bristol. Here she became the centre of a literary 
coterie, and was a frequent contributor to the magazines at a time 
when it was not as now a rare thing to meet with a person who had 
not written in the monthlies. In the neighbouring city of Bristol 
there resided a dignitary of one of the old Whig families—Dean Elliot, 
to wit—who, before Lord Shaftesbury became chief Bishop-maker, was 
booked for a mitre. Lord John Russell's colleagues seemed, however, 
to think that he had done enough for the Elliots with one ¢, as well as 
the Elliotts with two t’s, and so the Very Reverend Gilbert Elliot did 
not become Right Reverend, but had to content himself with the less 
lucrative office of Prolocutor of the Lower House of Convocation. 
Having become well advanced in years, and having long passed that 
age at which, according to our present notions, clergymen are fit to 
become bishops, Dean Elliot resolved to solace himself with a wife, 
and chose the wealthy divorcée aforesaid, to whom he was married 
about a yearago. The match caused no little scandal at Bristol ; and 
now Archdeacon Denison, finding that the Dean is going to take part 


| in the Church Congress, declares that he will have nothing to do with 


it, for he cannot associate himself with one who holds that the law of 
the land allows him to break the law of the Church. 


AN AWKWARD Maponna Mrracie.—The ecclesiastical authorities 


| of Madrid have been lately confounded by a miracle which, it is 


no difficulty in conceiving the completeness and the depth of | alleged, the Madonna has performed rather to the disadvantage of the 


the humiliation which the present Mayor of the town of | 


Church. A soldier of that city, being found in possession of a golden 
cup which had lain for some time as a votive offering on one of the 
many altars of the Virgin, was cited before the police-court, and 
accused of its theft. This son of Mars was not, however, at a loss for 
a defence. He at once pleaded that, he and his family being in great 
distress, he had appealed to the Holy Mother for assistance, and that 
while he was engaged in prayer and contemplation of the four million- 
worth of jewels displayed on her brocaded petticoat, she stooped, and, 
with a charming smile, handed him the golden vessel. This explana- 
tion, it is said, was received in “ profound silence” by the court, 
which, feeling that the matter was thus taken out of the domain of 
“the natural” and brought into that of “the supernatural,” handed 
the case over to the Ecclesiastical Commission. This court, however, 
to the no small astonishment of the accused, decided that, though the 
admission was inconvenient, the possibility of the miracle could not 

denied ; and so the cup was handed back to the soldier with solemn 
injunctions to avoid seeking similar favours from images in the future, 
and to observe the profuund silence which the Virgin required of him 
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as a proof of his gratitude for her kindness. The conquering hero no 
doubt returned home delighted at the success of the ruse by which he 
had outwitted his judges, and proved that miracles may sometimes be 
performed for the benefit of an earthly militant as well as “ the Church 
Militant.” 


“THE QUEEN” First or “tHE Porr?’—Lord Arundell,of Wardour, 
writes to the Times to enlighten it as to the true grounds on which he 
drinks “the health of the Pope” before “ the health of the Queen.” 
The practice rests, he says, ‘‘on the distinction between the spiritual 
and the temporal, and the superiority of the one order over the other.” 
The sentiment is as old as Christianity, and as inveterate as martyr- 
dom. It has been maintained by Protestants, as in the case of the 
Non-Jurors ; and it is implied in the precedency given to the Church 
in the traditional toast of “ Church and State.’ The opposite theory 
would expunge the idea of martyrdom altogether; and, therefore, 
Lord Arundell is determined to stand by the “only power” which, in 
these days, is able to rescue him from the “ Statolatrie” which is 
again becoming the ruling passion of mankind. Lord Oranmore 
and Browne’s answer to Lord Arundell, given in Thursday’s Times, 
completely overthrows this argument. He says that it is true that 
the convictions of Protestants often lead them to oppose the State, 


but that in their case these are their own convictions, while those of - 


Roman Catholics are the decrees of the Pope, and, therefore, fraught 
with danger. 


Ducat Cuurcu Extension.—The scheme of church extension which 
the Duke of Northumberland has been promoting, for several years 
past in the town of Shields is rapidly approaching completion. Three 
new churches, provided solely or chiefly at the Duke’s expense, have 
been consecrated within the past week by the Bishop of Durham ; and 
thus the five new ecclesiastical districts which, with the co-operation 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the Duke established two years 
ago in North Shields, are now all provided with churches. In addition 
to these, five new parsonage-houses have been built, and a sixth pur- 
chased. It is said that this munificent act of church extension will 
cost the Duke little short of £100,000. 


THE Rectory or Beppincton.—This parish, rendered vacant by 
the death of the Rey. Dr. Marsh, will have for its future incumbent 
the Rev. Alexander Henry Bridges, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford, 
perpetual curate of Southover, near Horsham. He graduated in 
1835, when he was fourth class in classics. The reverend gentleman 
is a son of the late Sir Henry Bridges, of Beddington. The patron of 
the living is Hugh Dawson Raincock, Esq., of Great Woodecote, who 
purchased the advowson in 1860 from the representatives of Admiral 
Carew. 

THe Prince or Wares anp ‘“ Lone Services,.”’—It is stated 
that the Prince and Princess of Wales are favourable to shortening 
the long morning service, or rather three services, of the Church of 
England. When the Prince is at his country seat, he does not enter 
the little parish church of Sandringham till the second service (the 
Litany) commences; and, so well is his practice understood, that the 
clergyman has occasionally waited for him a short time before com- 
mencing that service. 


A Royat Burt.—The Royal licence, directing the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to consecrate Dr.Crowther, ran as follows: —‘* We do, by 
this our licence, under our Royal signet and sign manual, authorise 
and empower you, the said Rev. Samuel Adjai Crowther, to be Bishop 
of the United Church of England and Ireland, in the said countries 
in Western Africa beyond the limits of owr dominions.” 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN PortuGAL.—The Times gives an account 
of a case of persecution which has occurred in Portugal. It seems 
that some Protestants have been lately distributing Bibles in that 
country to the serious alarm and annoyance of the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities. ‘ We succeeded in obtaining possession,” says a Portuguese 
paper, “of some of these books, and we gave them the destination 
they deserved ’’—their resolution, of course, by the agency of fire, into 
their organic elements. One of ‘the would-be apostles of this Gol- 
gotha religion,” the writer boasts, “is now secure in gaol waiting his 
trial ;” “ Experts” have been named to sit in judgment on him; and 
so may Mother Church look forward to seeing ‘‘ this miscreant” soon 
reap the fruit of his “* malevolent labours.” 


Tur Coren Casz.—The Times correspondent in the Papal States 
writes that the case of the young Israelite Coén is not yet settled, 
the Pope still setting the Emperor at defiance. The Times recalls 
the case of a French boy, who was treated in a similar way when 
M. Guizot was in power. A demand for his liberation was made, to 
which the Pope replied that he was master in his own States, and would 
not yield to threats. M. Guizot’s answer was a laconic note, demand- 
ing the immediate liberation of the lad, and adding that, in failure of 
compliance, a squadron was under orders to appear before Fiumano. 
The child was given up within six hours, and the Times pertinently 
asks why a similar course has not been adopted by the French 
authorities in this instance. 


A New Orper or “Snernerpesses.’—A new order, of the 
feminine genus, under the above title, has been instituted in the parish 
of St. Nicholas, Guildford, by the Rev. Goodwin Hatchard, rector 
and rural dean. Its members are the elder girls of the National 
School, and their duty the care of the younger children. They each 
have their own district, and ag they come and go to and from school 
they pick up the youngest children, and lead them in bands of safe 
conduct to the infants’ school. They are furnished with a bell to 
announce their approach to the various homes of the infants, and the 
little scholars fall into rank at once, and are thus kept from running 
into the ponds and encounteririg other perils. The order is certainly 
likely to prove useful; but the title is much too inflated for such a 
juvenile organization. 


THe Rev. Mr. Hittyarp.—The Board of Poor Law Commissioners 
have ordered an inquiry into the charges brought against the Rev. 
Mr. Hillyard by the guardians of the Norwich Workhouse, previous to 





any step being taken by them as to his removal from its chaplaincy. 
The inquiry will be held in September by Sir John Walsham, on his 
return to the Norwich district. 


CarprnaL Wotsry’s Cuapret.—Dr. Salviati, of Venice, who has 
lately inlaid the ceiling of Cardinal Wolsey’s Chapel with rich glass 
mosaics, has, it is understood, received instructions to fill in the 
panels of the walls of the chapel with the same costly material. The 
chapel, it is believed, will be warmed with hot air, in preparation for 
which the workmen are now excavating on the Castle-hill, near the 
Deanery. 


LicnrigeLp CatuepraLt.— The thousands who have admired 
Chantry’s chef-d’ ewvre, the Sleeping Children, in Lichfield Cathedral, 
will regret to learn that the marble gives signs of premature decay. 
Already the figures are pierced in various parts with small holes 
similar to those made by worms in old wood. ‘The first appearances 
which attracted attention were small purely white spots which in a 
short time fall into holes. The disfigurement of so splendid a work of 
art must be regretted by all who can appreciate its beauties and the 
genius of the sculptor. 


BrotHeER IGNATIUS AT THE Bristot. Concress.—The Bristol Daily 
Post states “that Brother Ignatius purposes attending and taking 
part in the approaching Church Congress in this city, and that he 
intends advocating the system of monasticism, to which he has 
attached himself, as being not only consistent with the articles and 
ritual of the Church of England, but as being the means most likely 
to consolidate and strengthen her missionary power.” 





FINE ARTS. 





MUSIC. 


Tue musical festivals just held at Hereford and Birmingham 
have presented a strong contrast in the absence of interest at the 
one, and the special features of novelty at the other. The perform- 
ances at Hereford on this occasion offered little to distinguish them 
from the ordinary programmes of these meetings of the “three 
choirs” held alternately there and at the neighbouring cathedral 
towns of Worcester and Gloucester. Haydn’s “ Creation,” Men- 
delssohn’s “ Elijah,” Spohr’s “ Fall of Babylon,” Rossini’s “ Stabat 
Mater,” Handel's “ Messiah,” with selections from other oratorios, 
constituted the morning performances, while the evening concerts 
consisted of materials more or less familiar to London audiences. 
Birmingham not being a cathedral town, nor yet belonging to any 
old-world association of choirs, has long since followed a fashion of 
its own by commissioning and producing new compositions—thus 
attaching a special interest to its festivals, and giving, as such 
occasions should, a stimulus to art and artists. Many new works 
have owed their origin to the Birmingham festivals, the crowning 
glory attaching to which was the production there, in 1846, of 
Mendelssohn’s sacred masterpiece, his oratorio of “ Elijah.” On 


| the present occasion three new works have been produced—the 


oratorio “* Naaman,” by Mr. Costa (whose “ Eli” was brought out at 
the Birmingham festival of 1855), Mr. Henry Smart’s cantata, 


“The Bride of Dunkerron,” and a similar work by Mr. Arthur 


Sullivan, entitled “ Kenilworth.” The festival opened on Tuesday 
with a magnificent performance of “St. Paul,’ a work which, 


although not composed, like “ Elijah,” specially for Birmingham, 
_ was first worthily made known to the English public by its 


_ performance of his earliest great sacred work. 


production there in 1837, when Mendelssohn conducted the 
It has probably, 
however, never been so finely given as on the present occasion, 


| with the splendid orchestra of upwards of one hundred and forty 
| of the best instrumentalists, a chorus of more than three hundred 








picked voices, and such solo singers as Mdlle. Titiens, Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Sainton Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and Mr. Weiss. The familiarity of all with the music ensured a 
ripeness and precision of effect which a work of such high order 
can only obtain after reiterated performances. At the concert of 
Tuesday evening, Mr. Henry Smart's cantata, “ The Bride of 
Dunkerron,” formed the chief feature. Of this work, as well as of 
Mr. Costa’s new oratorio, “ Naaman,” and Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s 
cantata, “ Kenilworth,” we gave some account on the occasion of 
the preliminary rehearsals in London five weeks since. Mr. 
Smart’s new work cannot fail to enhance his already high reputa- 
tion as an accomplished musician, skilled in all the resources of 
orchestral writing, and possessing a strong feeling for dramatic 
effect. With a little more individuality of style, Mr. Smart might 
earn a permanent position among the few composers this count 

has produced. The reflection of Spohr’s manner, which Mr. Smart's 
early works betrayed, however, is now exchanged for a similar 
resemblance to the style of Mendelssohn; and, therefore, while 
much of the music of the new cantata is admirable for dramatic 
and romantic colour, skilful and effective instrumentation, and 
grace of expression, these very merits make one the more regret 
the absence of that originality which alone is wanting to give Mr. 
Smart the place to which his ambition evidently aspires. The 
effect produced by the performance of his Cantata at Birmingham, 
fully verifies the anticipations of its success which we felt on the 
occasion of.its rehearsal in London. Some of the choruses are 
especially admirable for masterly handling and picturesque colour. 
Among several instances may be particularly specified the choruses 
of Storm Spirits, and that of the Sea Maidens; while several 
of the solo pieces are conspicuous for charming melody and refined 
and varied orchestral accompaniment. An elaborate song for the 
Sea-king, and a charming aria for the Sea-maiden, are among the 
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most important movements of this class, and the concerted finale 
forms a worthy climax to a work full of careful, earnest thought, 
and musicianly skill. Madame Rudersdorff as the Sea-maiden, Mr. 
Cummings as the Lord of Dunkerron, and Mr. Weiss as the Sea- 
king, were efficient enough in their music, but the choruses were 
susceptible of some improvement in their execution, which will 
doubtless be obtained on the repetition of the work in London— 
an event which must occur before long. 

The chief interest of the whole festival, and the principal point 
of attraction of the four days’ performances, was the production of 
Mr. Costa’s new oratorio “ Naaman,” on Wednesday. In our 
notice of the preliminary rehearsals we have already characterized 
the work as belonging rather to the modern florid and ornate school 
than partaking of that severe and scholastic style which more or 
less distinguishes most of the classical works of this kind. 
Measured, however, by the standard of its own school, Mr. Costa’s 
oratorio is a production of high merit, and an unquestionable 
advance on his previous oratorio, “ Eli.” With, perhaps, even less 
attempt at scholastic forms, such as fugal or contrapuntal writing, 
there is a greater breadth of outline and proportion, a more 
thorough fusion of style, and larger variety of orchestral effect. It 
would be too much to say that Mr. Costa ever reaches the sublime 
(even Spohr failed to attain this height) ; but he is frequently im- 
pressive, and almost always graceful and refined ; while nothing 
can surpass the admirable knowledge of vocalization displayed in 
the music given to the solo singers. The performance of the ora- 
torio was, perhaps, as near absolute perfection as it is possible to 
arrive by the combination of large numbers of executants ; Mr. 
Costa’s admirable conducting having as large a share in this result 
as the individual efficiency of his forces. 
voices of which we made special mention in our notice of the London 
rehearsal were those which made the greatest effect in the Birming- 
ham performance. Mr. Sims Reeves’ declamatory airs “ Invoking 
death,” and “ What! meaneth he to mock me?” Mr. Santley’s 
air, “ Lament not,” and his “ Invocation” scene ; Mdlle. Patti's 


air, “They shall be turned back,” and her prayer, “ Maker of every | 
star;” Madame Sainton-Dolby’s air, “I dreamt I was in Heaven;” | 
the trio, “Haste to Samaria ;” and the quartet, “Honour and | 
Glory ”—all proved most successful in performance. Some of the | 
choruses, too, were highly effective, among others, “The Curse | 


of the Lord,” the chorale, “ When Famine over Israel,” “ With 
Sheathed Swords,” and the finale chorus, “ Great God of Gods,” 
and “ Hallelujah.” 


composer. We knowthat Mendelssohn, even after several hearings 
of his “ Elijah,” contemplated great changes in the work, and the 
same privilege may fairly be accorded to Mr. Costa. We shall 
look with much interest for the performance of “ Naaman” in 


London, with all the advantages resulting from its first essay at | 


Birmingham. 


THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Tue Reed and Parry entertainments have been withdrawn, for 
the present, from the Gallery of Illustration, and their place has 
been supplied with a couple of little chamber operas or operettas, 
called “The Sleeping Queen” and “Too Many Cooks.” ‘The first 
is an adaptation of the French piece, “Touch not the Queen,”— 
the English words being by Mr. Henry Farnie, and the music by 
Mr. Balfe ; and the second is written by Mr. Charles Furtardo, 
= ‘ogi with music adapted from M. Offenbach by Mr. German 

eed. 





“The Sleeping Queen” is one of those courtly pieces of intrigue, | 


dealing with a fanciful period of Spanish history, which are so com- 
mon on the French stage. The plot, which is slight, but interesting, 
is worked out by four characters—the young Queen of Leon, a 
young cavalier, a maid of honour, and an old regent. The cavalier 
falls in love with the Queen, kisses her while she is sleeping after 
a conference with her Prime Minister, is condemned to death by 
the law of Leon, but is saved by being made the Prince Consort. 
There is a minor intrigue between the old regent and the maid of 
honour, and the little piece has one or two good situations. The 
libretto in parts appears to be somewhat carelessly written, but 
one song, “The Noontide Dream,” is far above the average of 
opera poetry. 

Mr. Balfe has given this trifle some lively, if not very original 
music, chiefly in the form of duets and trios ; but he has thrown 
all his taste and feeling into the song we have just spoken of, 
which can hardly fail to be popular, both with singers and audiences. 
It is called a serenade, and may worthily take its place by the 
side of such charming productions as the serenades in “ Don 
Pasquale” and the “ Barber of Seville.” 

“foo Many Cooks” is a comic picture of French peasant life, 
adapted from one of the pieces of the Bouffes Parisiens. The scene 
is laid in a cabaret at Auvergne, kept by a young woman, named 
Lisette, who has two lovers—a blacksmith and a shoemaker. A 
little courting, a homely dinner, much practical fun, and some good 
dramatic music, form the staple of this piece. “The Sleeping 
Queen” represents the light comedy of the entertainment, and 
“Too Many Cooks” represents the low comedy. 

Mr. Reed has engaged a very good little company to do justice 
to these operettas. Miss Poole and Mr. R. Wilkinson have appeared 
before in these chamber operas, and they are now ably assisted by 
Miss D’Este Finlayson, Mr. T. Whiffin, and Mr. S. A. Shaw. Miss 
Poole is too old a public favourite to require any fresh commenda- 


The pieces for solo | 





The oratorio, we understand, will not be pub- | 
lished until a sufficient time has elapsed to allow of such revision | 
and alteration as a first performance may have suggested to the 








tion. Mr. Wilkinson is a good baritone singer and a fair gentle- 
manly actor, Miss Finlayson has a good voice, good execution, and 
much self-possession as an actress, but her pronunciation is faulty ; 
Mr. Whiffin has a thin but pleasing tenor voice, and Mr. Shaw 
(from the Lyceum and Astley’s), who is the low comedian of the 
company, is a clever, useful actor and singer. Both pieces were 
very well received by a crowded audience. 

A new entertainer appeared at the Egyptian Hall on Saturday 
last, “for one night only,” in the person of Mr. Grattan Cooke. 
His matter was badly chosen and not well delivered. A tiresome 
and monotonous lecture upon roses, very antiquated in its form, 
served to introduce a number of songs, some of them forcibly fitted 
to music that was not made for them. Mr. Grattan Cooke is a 
well-trained musician (his father, with the exception of Rodwell, 
was the best writer of melo-dramatic music we ever had) ; but this 
is only one qualification for an entertainer. Mr. Cooke, we believe, 
intends starting in the provinces, but we hope with a better 
constructed and more lively entertainment. 

“ Professor” Anderson—formerly known as the “ Great Wizard 
of the North”—has made his reappearance in London at St. 
James’s Hall, after an absence of seven years, and after what he 
calls “a circumterranean tour round the world.” He was never a 
good sleight-of-hand performer, like Hermann or Frikell, and 
always relied upon glittering and elaborate apparatus. During the 
last twenty years the style of conjuring he represents has been 
largely taught by toy-shop keepers, who make, sell, and lend the 
mechanical contrivances without which few of his tricks can be 
accomplished. He is now assisted by his daughter, a “ second- 
sighted Sybil” and “ Retro-reminiscent Orthographist,” who per- 
forms some really clever feats, depending upon memory. The young 
lady is very pleasing, evidently well-educated, and remarkably 


| perfect in all she does; and this is, therefore, the most agreeable 


part of the entertainment. 

The New Royalty Theatre was opened on Monday night with a 
new farce by Mr. J. T. Williams, and Mr. Burnand’s popular 
burlesque, “ Ixion.” The farce, though described as “ new, original, 
and never acted” in the bills, is very poor, slight, and noisy—like 
some of the late Mr. Selby’s worst productions. The acting did 
nothing to make it acceptable. 

Mr. F. C. Burnand, the stage director of this house, intends 
shortly to introduce comic opera, after the plan of the Boutffes 
Parisiens. 

The Surrey Theatre was reopened on Saturday last, under the 
management of Messrs. Shepherd and Anderson, for what is rather 
prematurely called the winter season. No novelty was produced. 
Mr. Anderson appeared in the late Mr. John Wilkins’s play of 
“ Civilization ;” and Mr. and Mrs. Felix Rogers, from the New 
Royalty, who have been engaged to represent the comic element, 
appeared in Mr. Byron’s burlesque of “ Fra Diavolo.” “ Civiliza- 
tion” is a play of great literary merit, founded on a story by 
Voltaire, originally performed about fourteen years ago at the City 
of London Theatre, and “ Fra Diavolo” is the first burlesque which 
Mr. Byron wrote for Miss Swanborough at the Strand. 


Mr. Toole announces that his benefit will take place on 
Wednesday next, September 14th, when he will appear in a new 
two-act drama, of serious domestic interest, adapted from the 
French by Mr. John Oxenford, under the title of “Stephen Digges.” 
If successful, this piece, which is founded on an old drainatic 
version of Pére Goriot, will probably be retained in the bills until 
the end of the month, when Mr. Toole will leave the theatre fora 
provincial tour, and will not return till Christmas. 

There is some talk of Miss Bateman appearing in Sheridan 
Knowles’s play of the “ Hunchback,” at this house, on her return 
from America. 

The new Joint-Stock Company, represented by Mr. Horace 
Wigan as manager, will take possession of the Olympic, we believe, 
on the 16th inst. The first piece that will be produced under the 
new management will be a three-act comedy by Mr. John 
Oxenford. 

Sadler’s Wells will open on the 17th inst., under the manage- 
ment of Miss Marriott, with Sheridan Knowles’s play of “ Love.” 

The Haymarket will open on Monday the 19th inst., when 
O’Keefe’s comic opera, “The Castle of Andalusia,” will be revived. 

The Strand Theatre will open on the same night; and M. 
Jullien will commence a series of promenade concerts at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. ; 

The Drury Lane programme for the forthcoming season 18 
ambitious, legitimate, and varied. “Comus” is given up, and 
in its place we are to have the “ Antigone” of Sophocles, per- 
formed as it was about twenty years ago at Covent Garden. The 
first part of Shakespeare's “ Henry IV.” will be repeated on 
the opening night (Sept. 24th), with Mr. Phelps as Falstaff, and 
Mr. Creswick as Hotspur. The second part of “ Henry IV.” 
will be produced a week afterwards, with Mr. Phelps as Falstaff 
and Justice Shallow. The following Saturday “ Othello” will be 
played, with Mr. Phelps as the Moor, Mr. Creswick as Iago, Mrs. 
Hermann Vezin as Desdemona, and Miss Atkinson as Emilia. 
On the 15th of October “ Cymbeline” will be played, with Mr. 
Phelps as Posthumus, Mr. Creswick as Iachimo, and Mrs. Theo- 
dore Martin (Miss Helen Faucit) as Imogen. On Saturday, 
Oct. 22, we are to have “ Macbeth,” with the following cast :— 
Macbeth, Mr. Phelps ; Macduff, Mr. Creswick ; and Lady Mac- 
beth, Mrs. Theodore Martin. “ Hamlet,’ “ King Lear,” “ King 
John,” “ As You Like It,” “ The Merchant of Venice,” “ Henry 
VIIL.,” and “ Romeo and Juliet,” are promised during the season, 
together with a new play called “ Madonna del Pia,” by Mr. 
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Theodore Martin, and a new play by Mr. Edmund Falconer. 
Mr. Walter Lacy and Mr. Belmore are still members of the 
company, and Mr. Henry Marston has been engaged. Some of 
these promises, like Opera promises, will doubtless not be carried 
out, or will be carried out in an order different from that stated ; 
but it is far more satisfactory to see such a programme than one 
in which everything is sacrificed for the Christmas pantomime. 

Mr. Fechter’s opening play—the “ Rosary ”—will be an adapta- 
tion of Paul Meurice’s play, “Fanfan la Tulipe.” This was the 
piece with which Mr. George Vining started in business as a 
manager, in May, 1863—his version being called “Court and 
Camp.’ 

The fashionable friends and patrons of William Shakespeare, 
having failed to give him a statue, the task of collecting funds for 
a monument has been taken up by a mixed committee, consisting 
chiefly of working-men and actors. £2,400 is the sum fixed upon 
for this statue, and the covering thought necessary to protect it, 
and this is to be collected chiefly by penny subscriptions. Mr. 
Samuel Phelps is the chairman of this new movement, and Mr. 
Macready, Mr. Creswick, Mr. Henry Marston, Mr. George Cruick- 
shank, and a few working literary men and journalists are on the 
committee. 








CHARLES KEAN AND AN American “ Apwrrer.’’—I remembered an 
anecdote of a fellow-sufferer, and my memory helped me to some con- 
solation. It was during one of Charles Kean’s visits to the United 


States. He was entertained at dinner by one of the great New York | wei , ar 
water, and giving it afterwards, where requisite, the temper 


merchants. Opposite to him at the table there sat a gentleman, who 
continued to observe him with marked atttention, and at iast called 
on the host to present him to Mr. Kean. The introduction was duly 
made, and ratified by drinking wine together, when the stranger, with 
much impressiveness of manner, said, “I saw you in Richard last 


night.” Kean feeling, not unnaturally, that a compliment was | 


approaching, smiled blandly and bowed. “ Yes, sir,” continued the 
other, in a slow, almost judicial tone: “I have seen your father i1 
Richard ; and I saw the last Mr. Cook—” another pause, in which 
Charles Kean’s triumph was gradually mounting higher and higher. 
“ Yes, sir, Cook, sir, was better than your father; and your father, 
sir, a long way better than you !”—Blackwood’s Magazine for 
September. 


A Turatre Company has been started at Southampton. According 
to the prospectus, Southampton has always been considered a theatri- 
cal town, and has proved a great nursery fur the London theatres. 
The celebrated Incledon, Mr. Templeton, Miss Mordaunt, Lady 
Boothby, Miss Oliver, and numerous other celebrated actors made 
their first appearance at the Southampton Theatre. 


A subscription has been set on foot by the paper, I! Trovatore, to 
raise a monument to Meyerbeer, in Milan. 


Mr. anp Mrs. A. Wican.—A few days since a most interesting 
dramatic reading was given by these talented artistes at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, at the request of a number of English visitors. Amongst 
those present were the Duke and Duchess d’Aumale, the Prince de 
Condé, and many foreigners of distinction. 


Miss VictorkE Batre.—The Orchestra states that this lady, who 
was formerly known as Lady Crampton, will in a fortnight “ espouse a 
grandee of Spain, who unites with his title of duke and a large fortune 
the best qualities of head and heart.” 


SCIENCE. 





THERE exists in many of our composite plants a peculiar alkaloid, 
to which the term santonine has been given, and which has till 


recently been but little investigated. M. Sestini has now come to | 
the rescue, and in the course of a series of chemical experiments | 


upon this principle has discovered that under certain conditions— 
as when exposed to light, for example,—it undergoes a change, 
and developes a new compound, to which, from its properties, he 
has given the name of photo-santonic acid. When santonine is 
exposed to the influence of solar light it gives rise to three com- 
pounds,—(1) an uncrystallizable yellow substance, photo-santonic 
acid ; (2) a red resinous substance ; and (3) formic acid. It is a 
remarkable character of the newly-discovered acid that it is far 
more soluble in both alcohol and ether than santonine itself. 


The island of Monte-Christo, which Dumas has rendered so 
famous, has lately had its flora car2fully investigated. M. T. Carnel 
has just published at Milan, a “ Florula di Montecristo,” which 
contains a list of all the plants (344) found on the island. The 
latter is now the property of an English gentleman, Mr. G. Watson 
Taylor, and we believe it was he who supplied the principal 
materials for this florula. 

The Royal Botanic Society is evidently in a thriving condition. 
At the anniversary meeting (Professor Bentley in the chair) the 
report read by the secretary stated, that the present number of 
Fellows is 2,334, of whom 137 were elected during the past year. 

he receipts were in excess of the expenditure; the former 
amounting to £10,781, whilst the latter was only £8,059. The 
students were numerous, and the lectures were well attended. 

_ At a meeting of the Queensland Philosophical Society, held some 
time ago, a very interesting paper was read by a Mr. Le Gould, 
narrating the results of some geological and geographical explora- 
tions which he lately made in the neighbourhood. Among other 
things he describes a curious and gigantic series of fossil trees, 
Which he terms a “ petrified forest.” He found this latter to be 
nearly sixty miles in extent, and he was enabled to trace whole 





trees fifty or sixty feet in length through this forest with their limbs 
and branches perfectly visible, and their trunks varying from twelve 
tu twenty inches in diameter, embedded in the strata and sandstone 
formation peculiar to the district. Although these fossil trees are 
completely silicified, they still preserve their original appearance, 
except that many of them are somewhat flattened, the result of the 
pressure they have sustained. 

Mr. George Elliot proposes the adoption of a new species of 
props and supports for the roofs of mines. The props and cross- 
pieces used at present in maintaining the roof of coal and iron 
mines are made of timber or cast iron ; but Mr. Elliot advises the 
employment of wrought iron. By this means greater strength will 
be attained, less expense incurred, and more room gained for the 
galleries of the mine. The wrought-iron props may be solid or 
hollow, and of any convenient shape ; but it is preferred to form 
them with a section of three ribs, equidistant, springing from a 
centre, or with four ribs forming a cross. It is also proposed to 
employ shoes of metal or wood to support the props, and to inter- 
pose similar blocks between the top of the props and the horizontal 
cross-pieces. 

A new method for the compression of steel and homogenous 
metal has been devised by Mr. Joseph Whitworth, of Man- 
chester. In the older processes, powerful steam hammers were 
employed, but by Mr. Whitworth’s method the result will be 











obtained by simply casting it in a form approximating to that 
in which it is intended to be used, and by immersing it, without 
any previous forging, in a bath of suitable liquid, such as oil or 


necessary to enable it to be worked. The metal being made by 
this process so much harder and stronger, it will be desirable, in 
some cases, to rough, turn, bore, or shape the casting, preparatory 
to the hardening and tempering of the metal. 

We understand that an invention has just been patented in 
Paris, by means of which printing can be conducted without the 
employment of ink. The process consisis in the introduction 
between the paper and the type of a sheet of some fabric on which 
is deposited lampblack and glycerine. It is thought, too, that by 
increasing the number of the latter intermediate sheets and en- 
hancing the pressure, a great number of impressions may be obtained 
simultaneously. The process is merely a modification of an old 
method, and we very much doubt its value as a practical means of 
printing. . 

MM. Duméril and Jacquart have presented a valuable memoir 
to the French Academy upon “The Muscles of Deglutition in 
Serpents,” in which they have investigated the subject by studying 
the structure of the pharynx of the esophagus and the arrangement 
of the abdominal muscles of these reptiles. 

M. Romain-Vigouroux attributes the cause of that condition 
known as nervosis (neuralgia) to the hyper-vascularity of the 
affected part, viz, some portion of the nervous centres and conse- 
quent reflex action. When the affected part is known, the object 
of the physician must be to reduce the vascularity by increasing 
the tone of the vessels and diminishing their calibre. For this pur- 
pose he recommends the employment of bromide of potassium, 
whose action is to diminish the quantity of blood circulating in 
the spinal cord. In this respect, as demonstrated by Dr. Brown 
Sequard, it differs entirely from opium, which tends to congest the 
nervous masses. 

A story appears to be current in Paris to the effect that Pro- 


| fessor Graham is not the original discoverer of the phenomenon 


known as dialysis. It is said that the honour belongs toa M. 
Dubrunfant, whose writings age familiar to most scientific readers. 
It appears that this gentleman patented a process of sugar-refining 
on April Ist, 1854, the principle of which involved that of dialysis, 
whilst Professor Graham’s discovery was not announced till June 
15th of the same year. We fancy the story is a canard got up to 
amuse scientific men, in this dull season, and the date of the 
French savans’ announcement (April 1) lends some support to our 
opinion. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


PROJECTORS AND THEIR PLUNDER. 


Tuosr who are behind the scenes, and understand the precise 
mode in which new projects are matured from the chrysalis 
stage to the full-blown commercial butterfly——-each project— 
more and more highly coloured and attractive than the last-— 
could teach us some interesting lessons in this departmant of 
commercial history, if they would. We must, however, for the 
present, be content to pick up what indications chance may 
throw in our way, touching this delicate subject. It is one on 
which the light of truth only begins to shine. We already 
know enough to lead us to expect some startling revelations, 
when the day of full disclosure arrives,—a day certainly in 
store for all who have drunk deep of the intoxicating streams 
of apparent wealth which have recently been flowing so freely 
in our “ City of Gold.” 

Projectors and promoters never had a better time of it, but 
they have not enjoyed all the plunder to themselves that is set 
down to their account. The harvest truly has been abundant, 
but it has not been gathered in without remembering the noble 
army of gleaners which was to be found on every new field of 
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enterprise. Mere projectors, as such, would be powerless for 
evil, if the public knew with whom they were really dealing ; 
but it is because these people usually pull the strings behind 
the scenes, and fight under cover of names to which the mer- 
cantile world gives credit for honour and integrity, that they are 
able to extrap the unwary and inexperienced. And this game 
is played at times with such subtlety as effectually to deceive 
the most cautious. Take an instance:—A frequent and suc- 
cessful mode of robbery and extortion, for we can call it nothing 
else, in which gentlemen of position and schemers unite without 
much fear of detection, has been found at the very beginning 
of the formation of new companies, and the system—for it is 
a system—has been found to work so well that the goose has 
at last been well nigh killed to get at the golden egg. We 
should have thought it a very simple matter to decide what 
should properly form the preliminary expenses of a new com- 
pany. ‘The directors having been chosen, would proceed to 
advertise the company, and take the other usual measures of 
making known the objects to be attained and the capital 


required. They would then acquire suitable premises, and | 


furnish them, pay their lawyers, brokers, and other similar 
charges, and whether they had spent much or little would 
depend on the judgment and care they had used. 
way the directors would become, as they ought to be, liable for 
the payment of these expenses (and no one, in our opinion, 
ought to sanction a new undertaking who is not pre- 
pared to give such a pledge of his faith in it as to 
undertake this liability), and so the practice has grown up of 
allowing some one or other to intervene between the directors 


and the public, and to guarantee the latter against this lia- | 


bility, by undertaking to pay all the preliminary expenses for a 
fixed sum, to cover everything up to the period of allotment. 
Out of this fund, too, we fear it has been frequently arranged 
that some: or all of the directors should be provided with a 
qualification—in fact, with a free allotment of the requisite 
number of shares; and sometimes a member of the board has 
been known to share in the profit a promoter is to make by the 
transaction. When such a system is at work, and directors are 
thus personally, more or less, interested in the very first trans- 
actions of a company, can we wonder that the item of 
preliminary expenses should assume alarming proportions with 
reference to the paid-up capital of many of our new under- 
takingsP It would be a curious but, we think, most useful 
addition to the first returns of all companies that they should 
state, on commenciug business, the amount of these preliminary 
expenses, and its exact percentage on the capital either sub- 
scribed or paid up. Will anyone seriously contend, when this 
matter comes to be looked at in the more business-like and 
sensible spirit in which we may presently expect such ques- 
tions to be considered, that £15,000, or even £10,000, is a 
fair and proper sum to expend in landing a company with a 
paid-up capital of £50,000—-sometimes even less? And yet 
there are many companies claiming, and, for aught we know, 
holding high position, in whose history this blot is to be found. 
The same practice, in another form, has been the absolute 
ruin of our railways, as investments. There was, however, in 
their case some excuse, on account of the useless but expensive 
process which had to ke gone through before a railway bill 
could become law; and if the money was thrown into the 
gutter it was taken by lawyers and engineers according to law, 
if not according to reason: but it is very different with the 
case we are now considering. 

No man can be said to have clean hands who has partici- 
pated in any of these transactions, and the sooner we devise 
the means of knowing what has been done and is doing in this 
way, the better for our commercial honour and prosperity. For 
we are sure there is no radical cure for this evil but publicity. 
A full inquiry must come sooner or later, and the sooner the 
better for all concerned. If there are men in high position who 
have soiled their hands by participating in this kind of plunder, 
let us know who they are. If the suspicion be unfounded, and 
they are free from guilt, none will be more pleased than we. 
These are matters of comparatively small moment, so far as the 
amount of money involved is concerned—though we believe that 
this will be found to be in the aggregate an enormous deduction 
from the property of the shareholders—but they are of the utmost 
importance in a commercial and social point of view., They 
are degrading, dishonest, and demoralizing in the extreme. At 
first, men of honour shrink from taking part in them, but by 
degrees they become ¢o familiarized with practices which they 
would once have been the first to condemn, that the sense of 
discrimination between right and wrong is gradually deadened, 
and too often, ultimately, altogether lost. These considerations 
are just now occupying many thoughtful minds, and causing 
deep anxiety ; for, to adopt the words of a recent. writer— 





But in this | 








*‘England owes so much of her wealth and consequent power to 
confidence in the integrity of her men of business, that even if we 
were insensible to higher motives, mere worldly prudence might warn 
us to watch narrowly any tokens of relaxation in our mercantile 
morality, especially if manifested by those whose position entitles 
them to be regarded as patterns of the commercial character.” 





Tue directors of the Bank of England, at their weekly meeting 
on Thursday, raised the minimum rate of discount from 8 to 9 per 
cent. It is believed that the general condition of the Bank 
accounts is not worse than it was last week, but the directors are 
evidently actuated by a desire to produce a decided improvement 
in it. 

The quotation of gold at Paris is about 24 per mille premium, 
and the short exchange on London is 25°30 per £1 sterling. On 
comparing these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10$d. 
per ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is nearly 3-10ths 
per cent. dearer in London than in Paris. 

By advices from Hamburg the price of gold is 425 per mark, 
and the short exchange on London is 13°5} per £1 sterling. 
Standard gold at the English Mint price is, therefore, about 1-10th 
per cent. dearer in London than in Hamburg. 

The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 60 
days’ sight is 278 to 280 per cent. ; and the premium on gold is 
157 to 158} per cent. The importation of gold still continues, but 
in very moderate quantities. 

The quotation of exchange from Calcutta is 2s, 14d. to 2s. 13d., 
showing an adverse movement equal to 1 or 14d. per cent. From 
Bombay it is 2s. 12d., or about 1 per cent. less favourable for this 
country. From China the quotations are more satisfactory. In the 
Calcutta import market gray goods were dull, but twist was in 
demand at improving prices. Jute was lower. Freights were dull, 
at previous terms. 

The demand for money in some of the continental markets is 
increasing, the latest proof of this consisting in the rise in the rate 
of discount of the Bank of Frankfort from 34 to 44 per cent. 

In the discount market the supply of money continues large, 
but, from the general feeling of caution, there is little disposition 
to invest in long-dated bills. For six months the rate is 8} to 9 
per cent., while last week it was only 8, or perhaps a fraction 
higher. For short bills the quotation has been 7{ per cent., but 
occasionally 8 per cent. was charged. On the Stock Exchange 
there has been a fair amount of capital offering, the terms for loans 
on Consols from day to day being 5 to 6 per cent., and from account 
to account 6} to 6}. 

In Colonial Government securities prices continue depressed. 
Canada Six per Cents. (January and July, 1877-84) were dealt in at 
954 64; Five per Cents., 83} 2; New Brunswick Six per Cents., 
97; New South Wales Five per Cents. (1871-6), 97 ; do. (1888- 
92), 964 6; Queensland Six per Cents., 100}; Victoria Six per 
Cents. (April and October), 109 83. 

Foreign bonds have been comparatively steady, except Spanish 
Passive and Certificates, which have declined, owing to realizations 
on the exceptional rise last week. British railway stocks have been 
depressed, chiefly in sympathy with Consols, but the reduction has 
been in a great degree arrested by the satisfactory traflic returns. 
The financial companies have fallen considerably. Joint-stock bank 
shares are lower. 

The stock of bullion continues to increase ; and, though there 
is a slight falling off in the reserve, the banking department is 
quite as strong as it was last week. The “rest” is returned at 
£3,859,557. This will allow a dividend of 5} per cent. for the 
half-year ending the 3l1st ult., or at the rate of 114 per cent. per 
annum. The dividend for the corresponding half-year of 1863 
was at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum. 

In Tuesday’s Gazette appeared a notification that the interest on 
Exchequer Bills for the half-year ending on the 11th Sept., 1864, 
will be payable at the Bank of England on and after the 11th 
Sept. next ; and that the interest of such Exchequer Bills for the 
following half-year, to March, 1865, will be at the rate of £4 per 
cent. per annum. 

The amount paid to the Bank of England in the year 
ending 3lst of March last for the management of the National 
Debt was £201,501. 16s, 5d. 

The biddings for £300,000 in bills on India took place at 
the Bank of England. The proportions allotted were to Calcutta 
£180,000, and to Bombay £120,000, The minimum price was as 
before—ls. 114d. per rupee on Caleutta and Madras, and 1s. 11}d. 
on Bombay. ‘The applications within the limits amounted to 
£1,300,000. Tenders on Calcutta at 2s. 0}d. will receive about 91 
per cent., and on Bombay at 2s. 0}d. about 33 per eent. No allot- 
ment was made to Madras. These biddings were about a half per 
cent. higher than those on the last occasion. 

The drawing for the sinking fund of the Confederate Loan took 
place last week, and it appears that nearly a sixth of the entire 
loan of £3,000,000 has already been redeemed ; namely, £340,800 
by cotton, and £137,800 by the sinking fund—making a total of 
£478,600. It has been in greater request, and purchases on 
Liverpool account have carried the quotation to 79} to 80 ex 
everything. Subsequently 80 to 81 was reached. There 1s @ 
growing disposition to make investments in this stock , and the 
public, apart from the cotton interest, have appeared as buyers. 4 

It is understood that the bills drawn by the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment on General Blanco (the financial agent here) on account of 
the loan of 1864 will be met by the General Credit Company 
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they fall due, all difficulties having been removed. In the mean- 
time, the bonds are 15 14 dis., having been dealt in at 46. _ 

Meetings of the Crédit Mobilier (of England) and Crédit Fon- 
cier Companies were held on the 6th inst., when the reports were 
adopted, and dividends declared of £2 per share. The proposed 
amalgamation of the two companies, on terms which have already 
appeared, was also approved. The prospectus of the new under- 
taking is published. 

The shareholders in the Ottoman Financial Association will be 
gratified to learn that a telegram received in the City from 
Constantinople, states that Mr. Lewis Farley has received an 
Imperial firman officially authorizing the establishment of the asso- 
ciation in the dominions of the Sultan. 

At a meeting of the National Bank of Liverpool on the 6th inst., 
the proprietors confirmed the resolution of the directors increasing 
the capital to £3,000,000 by the issue of 10,000 new shares at £5 
premium, to be allotted to the shareholders in the proportion of 
one new to two old shares. 

The Bank of Hindustan, China, and Japan (Limited) have given 
notice of a third call of £5 per share on the 10,000 new shares of 
£100 each. It is payable on the Ist day of October next. It is 
the intention of the Directors to make further calls of £5 each 
every three months until the full £25 has been called up. 

The Indian Tramway Company give notice of a call of £1. 10s, 
per share, and also of a special meeting to be held on the 16th 
inst., to confirm the resolution, “that the deposits received from 
parties willing to subscribe to new capital be returned to them, and 
that the capital of the company be fixed at a sum not exceeding 
£100,000.” 

At the meeting of the London Gener2] Omnibus Company, to 
be held on the 20th instant, a dividend and bonus equal to 6} per 
cent. per annum will be declared for the half-year ending 30th 
June, and a sum of £4,990. ls. 10d. will be carried forward to the 
next account. 

The dividend of the Scottish Central Railway will be at the rate 
of 7 per cent. per annum against 5} per cent. at the corresponding 
period of last year. 

The following is an account of the amount of bank notes 
authorized to be issued by the several banks of issue in Ireland, 
and the average amount of notes in circulation, and of coin 
held during the four weeks ending Saturday, the 20th day of 
August :— 


Circulation Average 
Authorized by Average Amount of 
Certificate. Circulation. Coin held. 


Bank of Ireland .............0..00..04 £3,738,428 £2,379,350 25-40,856 
Provincial Bank of Ireland ...... 927,667 802,590 378,078 
Belfast Banking Company......... 281,611 322,208 195,984 
Northern Banking Company...... 243,440 272,985 167,630 
Ulster Banking Company......... 311,079 352,744 112,968 
eee eee 852,269 1,078,091 503,150 


PayMENTs ror Cory.—The payments made for corn have been 
on a comparatively restricted scale this year. Thus the total value 
of the wheat imported in the six months ending June 30 was 
£4,811,312, against £5,548,152in the corresponding half of 1863, 
and £8,733,095 in the corresponding half of 1862; of the barley, 
£811,553, against £1,596,669 in the corresponding half of 1863, 
and £995,797 in the corresponding half of 1862; of the oats, 
£578,173, against £1,207,836 in the corresponding half of 1863, 
and £637,290 in the corresponding half of 1862; of the peas, 
£146,026, against £248,523 in the corresponding half of 1863, and 
£112,983, in the corresponding half of 1862; of the beans, 
£172,571, against £359,770 in the corresponding half of 1863, 
and £304,257 in the corresponding half of 1862; and of the Indian 
corn or maize, £347,039, against £1,687,641 in the corresponding 
half of 1863, and £1,682,006 in the corresponding half of 1862. 
The total value of the corn of all kinds imported to June 30 this 
year was thus £6,866,674, against £10,638,591 in the corresponding 





| are formed in a very ingenious manner. 


period of 1863, and £12,465,428 in the corresponding period of | 
1862, so that the value of this description of imports has been | 


progressively declining during the last two years. The value of 
the wheat imported from Russia this year was £517,744 ; from 
Prussia, £1,217,187 ; from Denmark, £260,654; from Mecklen- 
burg, £165,306 ; from the Hanse Towns, £152,373 ; from France, 
£213,715; from Turkey, Wallachia, and Moldavia, £100,044; 
from Egypt, £153,317; from the United States, £1,858,730 ; 
a British North America, £65,112 ; and from other countries, 
£107,130, 

The total shipments of cotton from Bombay for Liverpool, from 
January 1 to August 5, were 692,328 bales, against 623,277 during 
the same period last year. 

The general business of the port of London last week exhibited 
more animation. At the Custom-house, 344 vessels were reported 
as having arrived from foreign ports. There were also four from 
Ireland. The entries outwards were 114 vessels, and those cleared 
130, of which 22 were in ballast. ‘There were eight departures for 
Australia—viz., two to Adelaide, two to Port Phillip, one to 
Moreton Bay, one to Sydney, and two to New Zealand, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 5,724. 

a A very able and practical pamphlet, in the form of a letter from 

A Late Shareholder in the Lands Securities Company,” addressed 
to George J. Goschen, Esq., M.P., on the subject of “ Financial 
Societies, their Operations and Influence,” has been published by 
Messrs. Wm. Brown & Co., and should be read by all persons 
interested as shareholders in these undertakings. 


Tue city of Paris is just about to undertake a gigantic work, the 
supplying the city with pure water. To this end a reservoir, capable 
of supplying 40,000 cubic feet of water every twenty-four hours, 
is now being constructed at Menilmontant, at an expense of 
40,000,000 francs. 


Tur Anamite Government, in accordance with a clause in the new 
Franco-Anamite Treaty, signed on the 15th of July, have to pay an 
indemnity of 100,000,000 francs to the French Government. 


WE learn the following commercial intelligence from the Times of 
India of August 8th :— 

‘‘ Money.—In prospect of the season opening there is more demand 
for money, and the directors of the Bank of Bombay have advanced 
their rate for discounting three months’ bills 2 per cent. For sherter 
periods accommodation is procurable on nearly the same terms as 
before. 

“ Exchange.—Rates in China having advanced materially, and 
several of the banks here having been drawn on by their branches, 
the tendency of exchange has throughout the fortnight been more in 
favour of buyers, and we quote bank bills 2s. 1 3-16thd. Credits 
2s. 15°16th d., and Documents 2s. 1 7-16th d., to 2s. 14d. 

“ Government securities have continued to be neglected, and rule 
as follows :—Fours, Rs. 944; Fives, Rs. 103}; Fives-and-a-half, 
Rs. 113. 

“ Shares.—The English news has failed to induce much activity, 
and for the present there is little doing. 

‘‘Imports.—The improvement which has generally been looked 
for in our import market has been very marked during the past 
fortnight. Accounts from England have been most favourable; the 
Calcutta market has continued strong.” 


Tue following particulars refer to the debts of Greece. There is the 
loan of 1824, £800,000. For this debt bonds were issued bearing 
interest at 5 per cent. per annum, dated February 21, 1824, Five 
coupons were paid to July 1, 1826, inclusive. The remaining 35 
coupons to January, 1844, inclusive, representing £87. 10s., have 
been cut off there bonds and are sold separately. The interest due 
on July 1, 1844, to January 1, 1863, both inclusive, being for 19 years, 
is equal to 95 per cent., and appertains to the bonds. The bonds 
printed in red represent £100 principal and £95 interest. The loans 
of 1825 are £2,000,000. For this debt bonds were issued bearing 
interest at 5 per cent. per annum, dated February 15,1825. Four 
coupons were paid to January 1, 1827, inclusive. The remaining 
38 coupons to January 1, 1846, inclusive, representing £95, have been 
cut off these bonds and are sold separately. The interest due on 
January 1, 1863, both inclusive, being for 17 years, is equal to 85 
per cent., and appertains to the bonds. These bonds are printed in 
blue, and represent £185, including principal and interest. 


Tue numbers are published of 169 shares of the Riga-Dunaburg 
Railway drawn for répayment, at the third drawing at Riga, on the 
10th (22nd) August last. 

Apvices from Constantinople state that the amount required for the 
dividends and sinking fund on the Consolidés,-due on the Ist of 
November next, has been already deposited and set apart for that 
purpose, and been paid over to the issue department of. the Treasury, 
and that it will appear in the Treasury balance-sheet that will accom- 
pany the budget. The publication of the budget may be daily expected, 
the precise day depending upon the completion of the accounts of two 
of the minor departments. 


Tne advices from Frankfort state that the recently awakened 
anxiety regarding the safety of United States’ bonds has in a great 
degree subsided, and that some large orders from Northern Germany 
have cleared the market of the amounts hanging upon it. A revival 
of prices has accordingly taken place, although there are continuous 
sales on Datch account and by parties receiving fresh parcels from 
New York. Altogether the business of the last few days had been 
very important, a great many small orders for investment having been 
executed. So sanguine are the operators, that for the call of these 
bonds at present prices a month hence 2} per cent. had been paid. 


At Philadelphia the only flourishing business is speculation in oil 
stocks. Fortunes are made every day in the petroleum trade, and the 
stock lists are flooded with oil stocks of all values. The oil companies 
We have in Pennsylvania a 
General Incorporation Act for all such companies, which provides for 
the individual liability of stockholders. Ten men will unite and buy a 
tract of oil land, paying probably $25,000 for it; they will sink wells, 
and send a superintendent to the ground; this will cost probably 


| $25,000 more; they will then form a company, under the General 





Incorporation Act, making the capital $1,000,000 or $2,000,000 in 
shares of $10 each. These shares are divided among the ten incor- 
porations, without any additional money being paid, and after a 
month’s delay oil is found, and a dividend declared. This will make 
the market value of each share from $5 to $7, and gradually the pro- 
prietors dispose of their stock, and gain immense profits. Half 
Philadelphia is insane in oils just now. It rivals the South Sea and 
California gold excitements. 








A New Variety or THE British Lion.—A lady and gentleman 
were disturbed in their slumbers one night last week by the very 
unpleasant noise of a slight move under the bed. The lady expressed 
alarm, but her somewhat sleepy caro sposo said, “ Oh, it’s only one 
of the dogs ;” and, putting his hand down by the side of the bed, he 
called, “ Lion, Lion,” and, his hand being licked, after a moment the 
pair were satisfied, and they soon slumbered again peacefully. In the 
morning, however, they found that all their money and jewelry had 
disappeared, and it was clear that the lick had been a dernier ressort 
of an ingenious biped concealed under the bed.— Court Journal. 


A New Rattway Terror.—Ona the Manchester and Milford Haven 


line (shortly to be opened), there will be a station named 
Pontrhydfendigaid ! 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


PRAED’S POEMS.* 


Four-AND-FORTY years ago, a clever Eton youth, eighteen years 
of age, drew some attention to himself by an amateur magazine, 
issued simply in manuscript, under the title of the Apis Matina. It 
did not last long, but it was succeeded by another, which was 
printed and published, and which bore the name of the LHtonian. 
The first number of this new periodical was brought out in October, 
1820, and the last in the following July ; but in those ten months 
its conductor and chief writer, Winthrop Mackworth Praed, had 
made a reputation for wit, knowledge of life, and mastery over 
versification. The discontinuance of the Htonian was owing to 
Praed’s leaving Eton for Cambridge ; but it was not long ere the 
young author found new openings for the display of his peculiar 
genius. Having at his boyhood’s school made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Charles Knight, then in business at Windsor, who printed and 
sold the monthly miscellany to which we have referred, he was 
induced by that gentleman, who had now removed to London, to 
become one of the contributors toa new Quarterly Magazine. To 
that Magazine some men, who have since become eminent, contri- 
buted. Macaulay was among the writers; so was De Quincey ; 
and others of less note, yet of conspicuous ability, gave the service 
of their wit, fancy, and learning, to its pages. Praed’s writings 
helped to establish his name as a rising poet of the lighter kind, 
and, though commercially unsuccessful and short-lived, the 
Magazine made its mark, and is still sought for by the curious in 
fugitive literature. In 1826, Praed was again associated with 
Mr. Knight in the production of a periodical. It was a year of 
financial disaster ; books had very little prospect of obtaining a 
sale ; and Mr. Knight and his friends thought that the London 
public might be glad to be amused out of their gloom and depres- 
sion by “a smart weekly sheet” reviewing the men and aflfairs of 
the day in alively fashion. The result was a publication called the 
Brazen Head, to which Praed was the chief and the most brilliant 
contributor. The scheme was that Friar Bacon and the “ brazen 
head” constructed by him should be made to discourse upon contem- 
porary matters. From the account given by Mr. Knight, we should 
infer that the paper was a kind of Punch ; but it was far from attain- 


ing the success which, fifteen years afterwards, attended on the later | 


project. I'he Brazen Head only reached four numbers, and then spoke 
no more. 


the art of advertising, which has since been developed in such high 
perfection. 


his attention, and in November, 1830, he was returned to Parlia- 
ment for the borough of St. Germains. His conduct in connection 
with his entry into public life has been severely censured, and we 


do not think his friend, Mr. Derwent Coleridge, has entirely | 
When at college he | 


removed the imputations made against him. 
was always known as a Liberal ; in the summer of 1529 he exerted 
himself as a member of the committee of Mr. Cavendish, the Whig 
candidate for Cambridge ; and even in the autumn of 1830, almost 


immediately before his own election on something like Tory pro- | 


fessions, he expressed, in a letter to a friend, the greatest satisfac- 
tion at the return for Yorkshire of Henry Brougham, who had not 
yet foresworn the principles of his youth. 
put forth all the accustomed excuses for such a change. 


views ; he preferred certainty to abstract ideas ; he was afraid the 
coach was going too fast, and thought it as well to put the drag on 
the wheel ; the great objects of Liberal statesmanship, such as the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts and Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, had been gained ; and as for the future, the Conservatives 
themselves were becoming more and more liberal every day. 
When, however, we find that all this worldly wisdom was acquired 
at the early age of twenty-eight—that Liberalism was held to have 
done its work before the passing of the Reform Bill—that the 
youthful “ ratter” chopped round with remarkable suddenness, and 
that he was first returned to Parliament by a rotten borough, 
afterwards disfranchised by the Act of 1832—the political reputa- 
tion of Praed does not come out very brightly. Yet we would not 
accuse him of any deeply corrupt or profligate motives. It was 
rather the lapsing of a mind, brilliant, indeed, and in some 
respects amiable, but not lofty nor severe, which, having been pre- 
maturely developed in extreme youth, and having outgrown the 
first enthusiasm of boyhood, fell into an easy acquiescence with 
whatever was established, elegant, and gentlemanly. Praeg was 
a man of good family and of aristrocatic education. His 
tastes were social; his disposition gay, bantering, and 
facile ; the quality of his mind such as inclines a man to see the 
ludicrous side of things, rather than the grand and heroic. How- 
ever much such men may in their youth cheat themselves into the 
belief that they are desirous of reforming the world, they are 
certain in the end to come to the opinion that the world is better 
as itis. They have not sufficient faith in human nature to run the 
risk of change ; and they prefer to go on with their taste, their 
scholarship, their wit, and their social success, shooting their 
arrows about them with no very definite aim, and resting in the 
conviction that, whatever institutions may be established, men and 
women will never be much wiser or happier than they are. This is 
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The public, we suppose, were too melancholy to relish | 
fun, however good ; or Mr. Knight, possibly, did not understand | 


All this while, Praed had been studying for the bar, 
and in 1829 he began to practise. Politics also earnestly engaged | 


Praed and his friends | 
He had | 
seen more of the world, and was compelled to modify his early | 





Praed’s real excuse for his change of views ; but, at the best, it is 
not very satisfactory, and it is painful to see so young a man losing 
so soon the salt and savour of early life. The new member for 
St. Germains was at first full of the usual protestations of bein 

perfectly independent of all parties ; yet Mr. Coleridge admits that 
he served the Tories “with no wavering allegiance,” and in Sir 
Robert Peel’s Administration of 1834-5 he held the post of Secre- 
tary to the Board of Control, which was presented to him by the 
rising statesman in very flattering terms. He wrote leaders in the 
Morning Post, then a high Tory organ; he composed political 
squibs, of course, against the Liberals ; and he had, by special 
desire of his Grace, an interview with the Duke of Wellington, in 
which the great man, according to Praed’s amusingly complacent 
account, “ opened all his views, personal and political, with a frank- 
ness which was most flattering and most delightful.” This certainly 
does not look like entire independence. Mr. Coleridge, with 
perhaps the amiable exaggeration of a friend, speaks very highly 
of Praed’s achievements as a member of Parliament ;. but it 
appears that, on the second occasion of his addressing the House, 
which was in connection with the Reform Bill, he was far from 
fortunate. This, says his friendly biographer, was owing to his 
having had a severe cold at the time, to his being unable to “catch 
the Speaker’s eye” until past midnight, and to the House being 
already fatigued ; but, be the reason what it may, the check then 
experienced acted very discouragingly on Praed for a long time. 
Nevertheless, Lord John Russell, after his death, designated him as 
“a rising statesman.” It is impossible to say what so ready and 


| nimble a wit might have attained to, had its possessor been spared ; 


but his death was as premature as the exhibition of his talents at 
Eton and Cambridge. He had been feeble from his childhood ; 
and, for the last few years of his life, a complaint, the precise 
nature of which we are not told, but which seeins to have ended 
in a rapid decline, hung like a terrible weight on his genius and 
his energies, and finally carried him off on the 15th of July, 1839, 
eleven days previous to completing his thirty-seventh year. 
His domestic affections were deep and warm; he had himself 
devotedly watched over the last moments of a sister who, after the 
death of his mother, when he was a mere child, had tended him 
with the utmost care ; and he was cheered and supported in his 
own failing hours by the love and reverence of his true-hearted 
wife. A pretty little poem, addressed “To Helen, with a Small 
Candlestick, a Birthday Present,” and dated “ February 12th, 
1838,” shows the depth of affection with which Praed regarded 
the companion of his mature years :— 


“If, wandering in a wizard’s car 
Through yon blue ether, I were able 
To fashion of a little star 
A taper for my Helen’s table,— 


‘What then ?’ she asks me with a laugh ;— 
‘Why then, with all Heaven’s lustre glowing, 
It would not gild her path with half 
The light her love o’er mine is throwing.’ ”’ 


And eight days before his death, he addressed to his wife these 
noble and most pathetic lines :— 


** Dearest, I did not dream, four years ago, 

When through your veil I saw your bright tear shine, 
Caught your clear whisper, exquisitely low, 

And felt your soft hand tremble into mine, 
That in so brief—so very brief a space, 

Ile, who in love both clouds and cheers our life, 
Would lay on you, so full of light, joy, grace, 

The darker, sadder duties of the wife,— 
Doubts, fears, and frequent toil, and constant care 

For this poor frame, by sickness sore bested ; 
The daily tendance on the fractious chair, 

The nightly vigil by the feverish bed. 


Yet not unwelcomed doth this morn arise, 

Though with more gladsome beams it might have shone: 
Strength of these weak hands, light of these dim eyes, 

In sickness, as in health,—bless you, My Own!” 

To the memory of this excellent lady, now deceased, the preset 
edition of her husband’s poems, “ published in fulfilment of her 
long-cherished wish and intention,” is inscribed by her daughters. 

The poems of Praed have already been collected in America, and 
have gone through more than one edition; but they have never 
before been brought together in England. In the volumes now 
issued by Messrs. Moxon several pieces are printed for the first 
time, and the edition has been rendered more perfect by the assist- 
ance of the poet’s surviving relatives and friends. Considering his 
active pursuits as a politician and a lawyer, and the shortness 0 
his life, Praed must be regarded as a rather voluminous writer. _ It 
is true that even the verses of his extreme youth, or rather child- 
hood, are, by a somewhat questionable policy, included in these 
two volumes ; but, having regard simply to the more mature poems, 
the number is considerable. The degree of merit, even within that 
narrower circle, is of course various. The longer poems, such as 
“ Lillian,” “Gog,” “The Troubadour,” &c., though exhibiting @ 
great deal of fancy, humour, and adroit management of rhythm 
and rhyme, are, on the whole, wanting in force, clearness, 4 
cohesion. The shorter pieces of a serious cast, whatever the supeT 
ficial beauty of their polish, and their delicate manipulation, are 
essentially commonplace. Praed wrote a good deal for the 
Annuals which were so popular thirty years ago, and he often fe 
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— into what may be called the true “ Annual” style ; which consisted Her grandmother for many a year 
t it; of a feeble mixture of Byronic melancholy and Tom Moorish senti- Had fed the parish with her bounty ; 

iY he ment. Whatever he did was elegant and scholarly ; but he lacked Her second cousin was a peer, 

oe ae imagination and earnestness, and was not a poet in the higher sense And Lord Lieutenant of the County. 
ne of the word—or, at best, was to the world of poetry what Puck is * # 4 # % * 

ts that to the world of enchantment—a wonder of agile sportiveness and She sketched ; the vale, the wood, the beach, 

in Sir tricksy grace. He had a worthy father, who, when Winthrop was Grew lovelier from her pencil’s shading : 
one. a child, used to superintend his literary exercises, and preferred, She botanized ; I envied each 

by the says Mr. Derwent Coleridge, “ that the literary exercises of a boy Young blossom in her boudoir fading : 
in the should be stiff and formal, rather than loose and careless.” Some- She warbled Handel ; it was grand ; 

litical thing of the scholasticism thus induced, and subsequently strength- She made the Catalani jealous: 

“al ened by the classical training of Eton and Cambridge, was always She touched the organ ; I could stand 
aig visible in Praed’s serious poetry. His father had himself a taste For hours and hours to blow the bellows. 
ee for writing verses, and when Winthrop, at six years of age, was She kept an album, too, at home, 
frank. recovering from a dangerous sickness, he wrote, in the child’s name, Well filled with all an album’s glories ; 
tain} some ‘* Meditations,” which, notwithstanding the touching cireum- Paintings of butterflies, and Rome, _ 

na | stances that called them forth, are almost ludicrous for their prosaic Patterns for trimmings, Persian stories ; 
hi hl literality. He makes the child say, addressing his mother :-— Soft songs to Julia’s cockatoo, 

ighly E Fierce odes to Famine and to Slaughter, 
nut if “ Your voice, And autographs of Prince Leboo, 

Louse, Sweeter than zephyrs’ breath, soothed my complaints, | And recipes for elder-water. 

from Assuaged my pains, and lulled me to repose. ; 

to his Whate’er df aditieine passed my Aetek Yi, And she was flattered, worshipped, bored ; 

‘catch What little food my stomach would admit, Her steps were watched, her dress was noted ; 
being Your hand administered. Oh! if at times | Her poodle dog was quite adored, 

: then I answered crossly, or in froward mood Her sayings were extremely quoted ; 
time Seemed to reject the help you fondly tendered, She laughed, and every heart was glad, 
epee Impute to the disorder all the blame, As if the taxes were abolished ; 

ayer And do not think your darling was ungrateful.” She frowned, and every look was sad, 

y and As if the Opera were demolished. 

pared ; Winthrop Praed never wrote in this bald style; but, in attempting | Sh “ed 5 ee te 
nts at the higher flights of imagination, the precision which the father > _peceeraiy ee ae. 3 

hood : nna 7 7 peri: = ; Tet eee | new that there was nothing in it; 
ood ; insisted on with so much emphasis, and which, judging from this T wants fieth-= the bal 

recise specimen, was his only idea of literary style, checked the energy of ri Perth ign My Sail 

i ’ . y y suyle, : By OF | Her heart had thought of for a minute. 
ended the son’s creative power, and led toa kind of failure. It was in | T knew %, foc dhe told we'So 

S and the airy gambols of social wit and fancy that Winthrop Praed was | In phrase which was divinely moulded ; 
1839, so admirable. Mr. Coleridge remarks that “a superficial inquirer | She wrote a charming hand,—and oh ! 

_ year. might conclude that he was an imitator of Hood,” but that ‘‘ Hood How sweetly all her notes were folded! 

imself had written nothing that indicated his future greatness, when Praed Cer tend Sh —e ' 

er the was pouring forth verse beneath whose gaiety and quaintness might "A tied) igh od orden raniny: ~~ ec ae 

: ay “en oe Pe , 3 — | A little glow, a little shiver, 

1 him be traced the characteristics which his friend Mr. Moultrie | 0 senncbedl eaal a ale et oh 

in his describes as the peculiar attributes of his nature.” This is perfectly al 8 Rae ail Foeyhn Lo Gin sivas < 

parted true; but we would add, that Praed’s genius, taken altogether Sg val A ef gr hel . 
Small Fis far initielew tn Sho d’s. The Etoni: 4 d sit t on 7 t Home jea ousy of some eee 1eir, 

. was far inferior od’s. The Etonian had neither the abundant | Some hopes of dying broken-hearted, 
12th, humour nor the heart-rending pathos, neither the gorgeous imagina- A miniature, a lock of hair, 
arded tion nor the weird and ghastly visionariness of the son of the The usual vows,—and then we parted. 

London bookseller. But he had a species of choice and cultured W 1 ao ih te 
wit, a bright and buoyant fancy, a sparkling vivacity of language, opt p OES Gee yee See 
. ia . , 5 ; oy? | e met again four summers after: 
a lyric grace of utterance, and an ever-present tone of high-breeding | One vertien wae et ak el sha 
and consummate taste, which make his lighter pieces perfectly | tn meeting wie Gl exteele and laughter ; 
inimitable. Perhaps his most marked characteristic was supreme | For in my heart’s most secret cell 
elegance ; yet his wit also was In no small measure. He had the There had been many other lodgers; 
grace of Prior without his grossness, the careless fluency of Theodore | And she was not the ball-room’s Belle, 
Hook, without that suggestion of flunkeyism which seemed to cling | But only—Mrs. Something Rogers!” 
to the jester at rich men’s tables like an evil influence. How pick ; 
admirable is this portrait of a country vicar !— Equally excellent is the poem on the years “ Twenty-eight ” and 
CC Me ante nina  s. 
eas His talk was like a stream, which runs Twenty-nine ': 
™ With rapid change from rocks to roses: **O’Connell will toil to raise the rent, 
It slipped from politics to puns, And Kenyon to sink the nation, 
It passed from Mahomet to Moses ; And Sheil will abuse the Parliament, 
Beginning with the laws which keep And Peel the Association ; 
The planets in their radiant courses, And the thought of bayonets and swords 
And ending with some precept deep Will make ex-chancellors merry, 
For dressing eels, or shoeing horses. And jokes will be cut in the House of Lords, 
He was a shrewd and sound Divine, And throats in the county Kerry ; 
Of loud Dissent the mortal terror ; | And writers of weight will speculate 
And when, by dint of page and line, On the Cabinet’s design, . 
He ’stablished Truth, or startled Error, And just what it did in Twenty-eight 
The Baptist found him far too deep ; | It will do in Twenty-nine. 
{ The Deist mghed with ae oO John Thomas Mugg, on a lonely hill, 
And the lean Levite went to sleep, “J 
And dreamed of tasting pork to-morrow.” Wil G60 Coed of, myetery 5 
; ee eee The Morning Chronicle will fill 
at In “The Belle of the Ball Room,” we have the old contrast ne OY | 
between the dreams of young love and the truths of reality touched The jary will be al surprise, 
off with a brilliant pencil :— The prisoner quite vollected, 
And Justice Park will wipe his eyes 

resert ** Dark was her hair, her hand was white ; And be very much affected ; 

of her Her voice was exquisitely tender ; And folks will relate poor Corder’s fate 

ters. Her eyes were full of liquid light ; As they hurry home to dine, 

a, and I never saw a waist 20 slender! Comparing the hangings of Twenty-eight 
never Her every look, her every smile, With the hangings of Twenty-nine. 

s now Shot right and left a score of arrows ; : i 

e first I thought ’twas Venus from her isle, py ae ate gk ah fier ae apn Sanee, 

nar And wondered where she'd left her sparrows. And there’ one ahaha - St. Giles, 

OB it . . * . * * And weddings in St. George’s ; 

- It Through sunny May, through sultry June, And mendicants will sup like kings, 

 , I loved her with a love eternal ; And lords will swear like lacqueys, 
child- I spoke her praises to the moon, And black eyes oft will lead to rings, 
these I wrote them to the Sunday Journal : And rings will lead to black eyes ; 

0eTNS, My mother laughed ; I soon found out And pretty Kate will scold her mate 
n that That ancient ladies have no feeling : In a dialect all divine ; 

ach as My father frowned ; but how should gout Alas! they married in Twenty-eight,— 

jing @ See any happiness in kneeling ? They will part in Twenty-nine! 

m 
‘d aa She was the daughter of a Dean, And oh! I shall find how, day by day, 
super Rich, fat, and rather apoplectic ; All thoughts and things look older ; 

n, are She had one brother, just thirteen, How the laugh of pleasure grows less gay, 

? Whose colour was extremely hectic} | And the heart of friendship colder ; 
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But still I shall be what I have been, 
Sworn foe to Lady Reason, 

And seldom troubled with the spleen, 
And fond of talking treason : 

I shall buckle my skait, and leap my gate, 
And throw—and write—my line; . 

And the woman I worshipped in Twenty-eight 
I shall worship in Twenty-nine !” 


Praed did not often pun ; but, when he did, his puns were very 
felicitous. Here is a specimen, founded on a line in Ovid :— 


** Shall I flirt in romantic idea, 
With Chester’s adorable clay, 
Or whisper in transport ‘ Si mea 
Cum Vestris’—on Valentine’s Day.” 


There is plenty more of this delightful trifling in the volumes 
which Praed’s relatives have now given to the public. We thank 
them for having rescued so much wit and fancy from forgetfulness ; 
and we are persuaded that even distant generations will thank 
them too. 





THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 


THE second subject of Mr. Max Miiller’s Lectures, the investiga- 
tion of “the inside of language,” the formation, growth, and changes 
of ideas, launches him at once into that sea of conjectures in which 
he thinks that comparative philology is the pole-star to guide the 
adventurous mariner. Like all ardent preachers of a new science, 
he believes that it affords the means of resolving problems which 
have been hitherto attempted in vain or left untried as hopeless. 
If language can be scientifically treated, why should we not, by its 
aid, look back into the depths of primeval history, and learn the 
fortunes of races and nations by the analysis of their varied forms 
of speech ; why should we not go still further, and discover in what 
manner ideas were first clothed in sounds, and how they came to 
vary in both form and sense? The proposition that language can 
be scientifically treated is not to be accepted without a cautious 
reservation. If it mean that the same kind of scientific treatment 
may be applied to all languages, it is untrue ; if it mean that there 
is always a scientific method varied according to the character of 
the language, it is self-evidently true. On this principle, a language 
must be throughout of a character presenting no essential differences 
in order to be treated on one scientific method. So far Mr. Max 
Miller would agree with us. But he would claim for the Aryan 
family a scientitic treatment of a consistently systematic character, 
excluding from it aiiy elements of a lower class of language, which 
would render a different mode of treatment necessary. I'rom the 
consideration of this scientific family he would draw certain 
general inferences, and especially would assign the growth and 
progress of the idea once become a root to a Darwinian law of 
natural selection. The method is, indeed, reversed in his lecture 
“On the Powers of Roots.” He first assumes that all highly- 
developed langnages exhibit the new law, and then he gives us 
the evidence in the case of an Aryan root scientifically traced. We 
do not here enter into the fundamental question, whether mankind 
were ever destitute of a philosophical language, and whether Greek 
the accurate, modulated, severely-beautiful younger sister of the 
still more accurate but severer Sanskrit, could ever have grown 
from the almost deaf-and-dumb misery of a Turanian speech, 
which neither hears the higher and harmonious sounds of nature, 
nor is able, in the course of thousands of years, to pass beyond an 
expression borrowed from the cries of animals and the interjectional 
exclamations of uncouth savages. We shall be content to tuke the 
example Mr. Max Miiller gives us of the root of his own name, 
and to show why we do not think it vindicates his claim for a 
rigidly-scientific character in the Indo-European family, and why 
we should rather maintain that, even in these languages, which 
modern scholars would idealize, there is something different from 
natural selection. 

The root Mar, according-to M. Max Miiller, has the meaning of 
grinding down. It may be legitimately changed to mal in Sanskrit, 
to mri, to mra, mila, and in Greek to mbro, mblo, bro, blo. Hence 
the following clusters of derivatives :— 


1. Mill and its varieties in the great Indo-European languages, 
meal, &c., molares or mill-teeth. 

2. Maramai (Gr.) I fight (cf. English will) mvi-i 
I kill. 

3. Maraino (Gr.) I wear out; molys (Gr.) worn out. 

4. Mirch (Sanskr.) to faint. 

6. Mori-or, mortuus, mors, mriye (Sanskr.) I die; mvrita, dead; 
mrityu, death ; mdrta, man (mortal) ; brotos (Gr.) id. 

6. Marman (Sanskr.) a joint, member; membrum. 

7. Mora, delay, i.e., decay. 

8. Maru (Sanskr.) a desert. 

9. Mare. 


10. Mythological names,—the Moliones, the Aloadw, Mars, Ares, 
the Maruts. 


vd-mi (Sanskr.) 


Most of these derivations are obviously correct. All are etymo- 
logically admissible, but some cannot be shown with any probability 
to have more than a possible formal relation to the root mar. We 
have seen that the same form in England may represent two or 
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more words of entirely different derivation, as corn (field) from 
corn, Anglo-Saxon, and corn (foot) from cornu, Latin. A fortiori, 
similar forms may be traceable to wholly dissimilar roots. If this 
is true of English, why should it be untrue of Sanskrit? Mr. Max 
Miiller would reply,—because Sanskrit, unlike English, is a wholly 
unmixed language? We should dispute the truth of this reply, 
so long as any important proportion of Sanskrit words could not 
be satisfactorily derived from Sanskrit roots. So long as this is 
the case, Sanskrit words might possibly be traceable to two Aryan 
sources, or even to an Aryan source anda Turanian or Semitic. 
But this objection of ours will take stronger ground than that of 
mere probability. 

Let us examine some of the supposed derivatives, and first maru, 
a desert (Sanskrit), mare, the sea. Mr. Max Miller supposes mary 
to mean a dead soil, not a very true or striking description of a 
real desert, and thus arrives at the origin of mare, sea, stagnant 
water as opposed to running streams, or as the desert, an unfruitful 
expanse. He sees the unsatisfactory character of these hypotheses, 
for he adds these apologetic words :—“ Of course there is always 
some uncertainty in these guesses at the original thoughts which 
guided the primitive framers of language. All we can do is to 
guard against mixing together words which may have had an inde- 
pendent origin ; but if it is once established that there is no other 
root from which mare can be derived more regularly than from 
mar, to die (Bopp’s derivation from the Sanskrit vdéri, water, is not 
tenable), then we are at liberty to draw some connecting line be- 
tween the root and its offshoot, and we need not suppose that in 
ancient days new words were framed less boldly than in our own 
time” (pp. 320, 321). He does not seem to see how any Sanskrit 
word could possibly have come from any but a Sanskrit source. 

But let us look at the position of mare in the Indo-European 

languages. It is common to the western groups, to the Celtic, 
Gothic, Teutonic, Slavonic, and Latin. It is wanting in Greek and 
Sanskrit, unless we trace its existence in mary, desert. The con- 
nection of sea and desert is also found in Hebrew, where the root 
tahah, “ it was waste,” produces tohu, “ wasteness, a desert,” and 
tehom, “a wave, ocean, sea.” Any one who knows the desert must 
feel the strong resemblance of the two most striking kinds of 
scenery, the waste of waters, and the everchanging yet unchanged 
expanse of the desert. So in Arabic barr is “ land,” “ desert” — 
the land of Arabia was a desert—and bahr, “ sea,” both being 
derived from birr “ largeness,” the primary sense of the rootOr 
(Lane’s Arabic Lexicon s. vv.). 
' Thus the connection of sea and desert is found in other lan- 
guages, but there is this important difference between these cases 
and that supposed by Mr. Max Miiller. The Hebrews and the 
Arabs called sea and desert by names of similar sense from, in 
each case, a characteristic true of both—wasteness and largeness. 
This is not like calling the sea a desert, or vice versd. But if it be 
supposed that maru is the parent of mare, or that both came from 
a primitive Iranian language, and are in the relation of children 
of the same root; what is that root? Mar is a very doubtful 
source. Is there no other? We have seen that the Arabic bar 
and bahr come from the root br. In Arabic anil Hebrew > an] m 
frequently interchange, as Bekkeh, Mekkeh (the famons city in 
Arabia), Berodach, Merodach (the Babylonian idol), Thus bah, 
the sea, in which h is a feeble letter, may be identical with mare, 
and barr, the desert, with maru. 

At the time that the Aryans, having migrated into Europe, 
reached the coast of the Mediterranean, it is not unlikely that 
they found it peopled by Shemite colonists ; from no people could 
the name of desert have been more probably derived than from 
the Arabs, or the Shemites who spread as far as the Gedrosian 
desert. Thus mare and mary might even have had an independent 
introduction into the Aryan family. But it is possible that the 
source of both may have been the common property of the 
ancestors of both Shemites and Aryans, though it has disappeared 
in the languages of the latter stéck. 

Mor-ior and the kindred words, in most of which the ¢ seems 
inherent, are traced by Mr. Max Miiller to this wonderful root 
Gesenius had before connected them with the Hebrew mvt, 
“he died,” common to all the Semitic languages, observing, “ The 
middle radical uw appears to be softened from the liquid 7, compare 
durash, dush, &c., so that the original stock would be mrt, compare 
Sanskr. mri, to die ; mrita, dead, death ; Malay, mita, to kill and 
to die ;” with other examples, unlike the last, from the Indo- 
European family. The same schclar observes the connection o! 
the Hebrew name of the planet Mars, as worshipped by the Baby- 
lonians, Merodoch, with the root mord, mort, signifying both death 
and slaughter, and compares Mars, Mavors, and mors. The cor- 
responding Egyptian root is mut, mur, “to die, death.” — The 
original form is probably mur, and the r is lost before ¢ ; the inter 
change of t and r is unknown to us. The derivation proposed by 
Mr. Max Miiller from mar, as ground down, decayed, is scarcely 
satisfactory. Hebrew and Arabic give us no derivation, yet W° 
should expect a primary sense. In Egyptian this sense is probabl) 
“ dust.” a 

These examples are sufficient to show that M. Max Millers 
philological pedigrees must be accepted with caution. We have 
certainly made out a more likely source for mare, morvor, Mars, 
than he has done. All may spring from Indo-European roots, 
but if we have nothing but mar, do not let us destroy the vitality 
of the words by grinding them down to one uniform dust in a 
apparently inexhaustible mill. At the same time, we do n° 
attempt to offer any theory as to how an Egyptian root may 
have sent a colon of descendants into the Semitic and Arya? 
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provinces, or again how the Aryans may have borrowed or inhe- 
rited from the Shemites. All we wish to show is that to assume 
that Sanskrit is free from the caprices and weaknesses of other 
languages—that it gave but never took—that its system of deriva- 
tion is mathematically correct—and that it may be safely treated 
as ideal, is to imagine that it is such a universal language as 
Bishop Wilkins sought to invent, and therefore not a real lan- 
guage at all. 

But we should be sorry to express an indiscriminate mistrust 
of those very curious inquiries by which German scholars have 
disentangled the intricate web of Greek mythology, and if they 
have injured its picturesqueness have certainly shown that its 
original was more dignified than could have been inferred from 
its condition as we find it from the days of Homer to those of 
the philosophers, who first protested against it, then ridiculed it, 
and when it had fallen before the might of a true belief, strove to 
resuscitate it by allegorical interpretations. Jt cannot be doubted 
that the Vedas preserve an earlier phasis of the same mythology, 
and that by their aid and that of later Sanskrit works, assisted 
by a cautious use of comparative mythology, we may form a 
correct theory of the growth of most of the myths of the Greeks. 

ut even here we would give a warning against that hazardous pur- 
suit of etymologies which rests upon the opinion that by the aid of 
Sanskrit we can reach the origin of all that is ancient in the 
Indo-European languages. While the great mass of Greek mytho- 
logical words, for instance, are evidently traceable in Sanskrit, 
there are others for which an alien origin has been imagined, and, 
in certain cases, with no small show of probability. Sometimes 
the evidence seems to point in two directions ; at other times, it 
seems to be wholly on the foreign side. 

Uranus, M. Max Miller traces to the Vedic god Varuna (p. 481); 

Dr. Birch discovers the origin in the Egyptian Urans, a name of 
heaven considered as an ocean (“‘ Mem. sur une patére Kgyptienne 
extr. du t. xxiv. des Mem. Soc. Ant. Fr.,” pp. 41, 42). The root of 
makar, the blessed, in the plural applied to the happy dead, has 
also been conjectured to have its source in ma-kheru, the justified, 
the Egyptian euphemism for the dead. The Egyptian aaru or aalu, 
their Elysian fields, afford the best origin of the Greek name, for 
which no probable Sanskrit etymology has been found. It has 
been thought uncritical to derive even a name in Greek mythology 
from an Egyptian source, but the discovery of the great influence 
of the Egyptianized Phoenicians upon archaic Greek art shows how 
some individual names and ideas may have found their way into 
the confusion of the Hellenic religion. Certainly, if such resem- 
blances as those we have pointed out are to be rejected as untenable, 
we must exercise a more rigidly-severe method in the case of 
supposed resemblances in the Indo-European family of languages. 
_ There are, however, examples of the connection of Indian and 
Greek mythology which are beyond doubt, and to this class and 
the inferences drawn from a consideration of them a large pro- 
portion of Mr. Max Miiller’s theories are due. It is no doubt dis- 
agreeable tothose who still cling to the idea that the heroes of Homer 
must have had some personality, to be told that Achilles may be a 
solax hero (p. 502, note +), but there is no escaping the conclusion 
that he was mythical, and we may, therefore, be grateful that the 
task of investigating his origin has fallen to the poetical fancy of a 
Max Miller as well as to the dry analytic skill of a Gerhard. 
Others, though they fully admit the unhistorical character of much 
of what they had been taught to consider history, object not to the 
result but to the form that result takes. They complain that the 
dawn and the sun hold the chief place in Aryan mythology as thus 
explained. The only answer is that Mr. Max Miiller gives, that 
it is to this result his researches have led him (p. 501), and we 
may add in confirmation that a very general characteristic of dis- 
coveries of this nature is their unexpected character. It may be 
also remarked that the sun holds a place in other mythologies 
scarcely, if at all, of inferior importance to that assigned to it in Aryan 
by Mr. Max Muller's researches. The Canaanite idolatry seems to 
have been nothing but sun-worship. In the ancient Egyptian, sun- 
worship occupies a central position as the leading characteristic of 
its cosmic element. Even the great truth of the future state was 
deeply interwoven with it, and the souls of the deceased were sup- 
posed to accompany the boat of the sun in a mystic journey through 
twelve hours of light and twelve of darkness. 

Throughout our examination of Mr. Max Miiller’s work it has 
struck us that the author is too fond of sharply-defined systems ; 
that the further he advances from the known to the unknown, the 
more strictly does he endeavour to square facts to a preconceived 
opinion. It is this that leads him to torture the Indo-European 
inguages into some likeness to a supposed Turanian ancestor. It 
is this that leads him to claim for Sanskrit a degree of system, 
and especially of freedom from alien influences, that is fatal to the 
complete classification of its roots and derivatives. It is this that 
leads him to trace every fact and every name of Greek mythology 
‘o Sanskrit sources. In his eagerness to convince the reader, he is 
ss to a variety of strong metaphors and doubtful analogies, as 
: ere he constantly compares the supposed earlier and later 
_nguages to geological formations; and in such passages as this,— 

The Whole crust of the earth is not made of lias, swarming with 
PR and Plesiosauri, nor is all language made of Sanskrit, 
mada With supines and paulo-pluperfects,’—he bewilders the 

“eer Into accepting a doubtful proposition. On the other hand, 
and rented a difficult and dry subject with singular clearness 
will ae in a work which, much as it will be controverted, 
au pe is reputation and enlarge the number of students of 

Sclence of comparative philology. 


' almost inconceivable. 
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MEMOIRS OF RICHARD WHATELY, ARCHBISHOP 
OF DUBLIN.* 


JUDGING by one or two recent biographies, we think it would be 
well if the relatives of remarkable men were to exercise a sounder 
discretion than they seem to do in the choice or sanction of writers 
who undertake to record the career and character of those over 
whom the grave has closed. It is not that we wish the family 
themselves in each case to venture on a task to which they may be 
consciously unequal ; it would be found, on the whole, that the 
best biographies have been composed by persons not connected 
with the subject of them through ties of close relationship. But 
if the desire of possessing a good portrait of a father or a brother 
prompts most people to seek out the -painter who will do the most 
justice to the cherished features, though, perhaps, the picture will 
never be seen by any but the family, it can scarcely seem a less 
imperative duty to intrust to the most capable and faithful hands 
the responsibility of pourtraying an entire life and character, which 
everyone will have the opportunity, and many will feel a keen 
desire, to study and criticise. In the present case, we should have 
imagined that there had been within the circle of the Archbishop's 
family more than one individual with ability and affection adequate 
to the task of presenting a faithful portrait of Dr. Whately to the 
world ; but even if this had not been the case, we fail to under- 
stand the confidence which could have allowed such an undertaking 
to fall into the hands of Mr. Fitzpatrick. We are naturally led to 
contrast the excellent discretion which intrusted Dean Stanley with 
the office he discharged so welk of writing the life of Dr. Whately’s 
cotemporary and admirer, Dr. Arnold, with the lamentable mistake 
committed by the Archbishop’s family in suffering a flippant, care- 
less, gossiping Irish justice of the peace to heap up a mass of 
anecdotes, puns, and tittle-tattle, with a few ill-digested and ill-told 
facts, under the title of “ Memoirs of Archbishop Whately.” None 
of his enemies could have marred his fame so effectually as one who 
professes himself his friend. 

What makes it more unfortunate is that Dr. Whately was just 
the man who needed a good life to be written of him when he was 
gone. While living he was always showing the unfavourable side 
of himself to others. The eccentricity of his manners, the obtrusive- 
ness of his logic, his taste for snubbing, his morbid love of paradox, 
his peculiar—if not heterodox—views on certain points of religious 
doctrine could not but repel many who were broughé in contact 
with him. Men who carried away from his presence the sting of a 
sarcasm, or the wound of a good joke made at their expense, could 
hardly be expected to dwell on the lofty benevolence, the large- 
hearted impartiality, the genuine piety, the faithful devotion to 
truth, which were the undoubted characteristics of the late Arch- 
bishop. His eccentricities were merely superficial ; the qualities 
just spoken of were the very substance and fibre of his character. He 
could be as serious and thoughtful and reverential as anyone else 
when he saw fit; but he was too real, too natural a character to 
“act the Archbishop” when there was no occasion for pomp, or 
dress, or solemnity of manner. He loved a joke and he joked 
heartily,—just as he loved charity, and practised it to the extent of 
giving away £50,000 in less than thirty years,—just as he loved 
hospitality, and scarcely ever sat down to dinner without a guest at 
his table. 

Now, if his biographer would but have dwelt a little less on— 
what everyone knew—the jocular side of Dr. Whately’s mind, and 
have set forth—what many, perhaps, did not know—the sterling 
goodness of his character, and the more striking features of his 
intellect and his writings, he might have done real service in setting 
the Archbishop right with posterity. As it is, he has done exactly 
the opposite. To use his own words—“ Leaving to professional 
critics the task of sounding the depths of Whately’s pellucid intel- 
lect, we shall (in the belief that in doing so we best consult the 
reader’s fancy) proceed to gather the sparkling bubbles which 
played upon the surface of his sagacity.” We would suggest to 
Mr. Fitzpatrick the greater probability of his having consulted his 
own rather than his readers’ fancy in converting Dr. Whately’s life 
into a sort of Joe Miller. His own style betrays an unhappy pre- 
disposition to the ridiculous and the coarse. Puns, alliterations, 
antitheses occur on nearly every page. He cannot tell of Whately’s 
grief expressing itself in tears like those of a child at his wife’s 
death without appending a note informing us of a “ French dis- 
sertation on the beneficial influence of groaning and crying on the 
nervous system.” Yet his ignorance on common subjects is 
He talks of “ Fellows of Oxford,” “ Oxford 
Wranglers,” “the President of St. Alban’s,” and many of his 
sentences argue a contempt for grammar which does not seem to 
spring from familiarity with it. He drags in a pun of Swift’s only 
to display his ignorance of Latin by quoting Virgil’s line, as 
follows :— 

* Mantua ve miserz nimium 
Vicina Dremonz,” 


and compares the effect of Whately’s “ rough and ready words on 
the tympani (sic) of his hearers with that of the rattling ef a cart 
laden with iron rods.” In this and many such passages we must 
ask Mr. Fitzpatrick to lend us some of his own powerful imagina- 
tion to comprehend the images that have sprung from it. 
Notwithstanding these startling defects, we could have said 
something good of Mr. Fitzpatrick, if he had only given us the 
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plain facts of the Archbishop's life. Not a single circumstance 
narrated of his boyhood, except that he was at a school in Bristol, 
—a short and (absurdly) inaccurate account of his studies and 
successes at Oxford,—little or nothing about his parish life in 
Suffolk,—all this prepares us for finding no picture afterwards of 
what Whately was in his own home and among his family. That 
he would not have his children taught anything they did not 
understand, not even their prayers, is, we think, the only circum- 
stance recorded that throws light on Whately in relation to his 
family. If we are not mistaken, the very names of his children 
are not given ; of their existence we are only informed in a charac- 
teristic sentence, that “books and babes followed in rapid succes- 
sion.” Surely it would have been better for the author to have 
given his readers some information on these points than details 
about Archbishop Trench’s family, or idle gossip as to individuals 
thought of for the post before the late Dean of Westminster was 
decided on. 

“If the safety and welfare of the Protestant Church in Ireland 
depend in any degree on human instruments, none could be found 


prediction of one who knew him well, made at the time of his 
elevation to the see of Dublin. This receives a partial confirmation 
even from the silly pages of his biographer. Mr. Fitzpatrick is a 
Roman Catholic, in a country where it is almost part of his religion 
to disparage, if not to detest, Protestants ; and yet even he brings 
no charge against Whately of the least divergence from the strictest 
rule of impartiality. To anyone who knows the state of religious 
feeling in Ireland, such a line of conduct, steadily maintained 
through very trying times, and forming so powerful a contrast with 
the principles and behaviour of Whately’s predecessor, Archbishop 
Magee (whose favourite distinction between the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics in Ireland was that the former had a religion 
without a Church, and the latter a Church without a religion), must 
seem to bespeak a high degree of justice, courage, and determina- 
tion. Dr. Whately always kept on the best terms with the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop, Dr. Murray, for whom he entertained the 
highest respect. He not only refused to take part in the “ Irish 
Church Missions” himself, but in one of his charges condemned the 
practice, sanctioned by more than one bishop, of offering clothes 
and food as an encouragement to proselytism. By his just and 
liberal conduct he found no difficulty in winning the co-operation 
of Archbishop Murray and the bulk of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in establishing the famous scheme of national education. 
He did not hesitate to encounter storms of unpopularity by the 
lack of encouragement he displayed towards converts from 
Romanism, as the case of Mr. Nolan shows, into which 
Mr. Fitzpatrick enters at great length. In these and many other 
ways—not to speak of his great labours and excellent advice on 
the Tithe question—Dr. Whately did more to bridge the gulf and 
soothe the animosity between Protestant and Catholic in Ireland 
than any officer of Church or State had done for centuries. To 
equal him in this respect appears to us the greatest possible 
ambition open to his successor. 

We are not going to follow Mr. Fitzpatrick far into his gossip 
and his jokes. Our readers will not care to hear what the Arch- 
bishop’s dog fetched at the sale, or how many long clay pipes he 
may have smoked in front of his house on St. Stephen’s-green, or 
how at visitations he would beguile the tedium by cutting 
miniature boomerangs from card, and shooting them from his 
finger. Some, too, of the puns and conundrums attributed in 
these volumes to the Archbishop—as, ¢.g. the famous riddle about 
the desert and the sandwiches, the second and best half of which 
we have always heard ascribed to Mr. Shilleto—are, we suspect, 
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| Death was visibly upon him. 
. rument i A ' account of Hawthorne’s last moments, written, we are inclined to 
in the whole empire so likely to maintain it as Whately,” was the | 


merely facetize gathered from various sources by Mr. Fitzpatrick, | 


and jotted down in these memoirs to amuse the fancy of his 
readers. But there are, no doubt, among them some genuine 
imens of Whately’s humour, as when (in allusion to the Rey. 


urice Day, a popular preacher, and Morrow, the Mudie of | 


Dublin) he said that the “ladies of Dublin ran to-day for a sermon 
and to-morrow for a novel,” or when he addressed a recently- 
promoted clergyman somewhat given to obesity with this greeting, 
‘Well, Mr. , you are quite stout now: your people don’t 
complain of their pulpit not being well filled.” The following story 
is also new to us of Whately’s having been invited by the King of 
the Belgians to dinner at Lacken ; the Archbishop, fancying that 
he was invited only to be drawn out, remained throughout the 
evening taciturn and impassive. When about to leave, finding it 
was time to say something, he broke his long silence with the words: 
“ “Your Majesty has done infinite mischief to all the kingdoms of the 
earth !’ Leopold smiled a ghastly smile, while some officious listeners 
with, as they thought, much tact, made an attempt to turn the 
conversation.” “ My reason,” said the Archbishop, “ for saying 
that your Majesty has done infinite mischief to all the kingdoms 
of the earth, is because you have taught your people the blessings 
of an elective monarchy.” 

And now we take leave of Mr. Fitzpatrick, with the hope that 
the next time he tries his hand at biography, he will select a per- 
sonage about whom the world will be indifferent whether he 
represents him well or ill. He may not have meant to depreciate 
or distort Dr. Whately’s character ; but he will, we are convinced, 
effectually do so in the eyes of almost everyone who shall peruse 
these pages. How far he has compiled these memoirs at the 





like Bishop Hampden or Hinds, knew and valued Dr. Whately, 
to do justice to his memory hereafter by a faithful, accurate, and 
discriminating biography. 








NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE'S LAST WORK.* 


Very mournful, yet at the same time very beautiful, is this last 
production of the strange, profound, sensitive, melancholy genius 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne—that true child of New England, half 
shadowed with Puritanism, half kindled with the light and glory 
of modern thought and feeling. It is mournful because it contains 
a picture, as true as it is sad, of the fading life, the slow petri- 
faction of an old man, long left behind by all his relatives except- 
ing a little great-granddaugbter ; because it is a fragment of what 
can now never be completed ; and because it was composed at a 
time when the author’s health was failing, and when the hand of 
The fragment is preceded by an 


think, by Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes—in itself, a beautiful piece 
of composition, and deeply interesting. The author, who 
seems to be possessed cf medical knowledge, says he called 
on Hawthorne late in the afternoon of the day before he left Boston 
on his last journey. He found him weak and shrunken, and con- 
sidered his aspect, from a medical point of view, very unfavourable. 
He was gentle, and willing to answer questions, but seemed to have 
no hope of recovering his health. Depressed as he was, however, 
his conversational powers were as fine as ever, though, as usual, he 
showed that nervous coyness which was one of the most remarkable 
features of his character, “so that talking with him was almost like 
lovemaking, and his shy, beautiful soul had to be wooed from its 
bashful pudency like an unschooled maiden.” His friend gave him 
a few hints as to his health, and prescribed “a not ungrateful 
sedative and cordial or two ;” and then they parted, never to meet 
again. We are told that, notwithstanding his bad symptoms, there 
was nothing which gave warning of so extremely sudden an end. 
“Tt seems probable that he died by the gentlest of all modes of 
release—fainting—without the trouble and confusion of coming 
back to life; a way of ending liable to happen in any disease 
attended with much debility.” It was on the 19th of last May, in 
the town of Plymouth, New Hampshire, that Hawthorne expired ; 
and on the 23rd of the same month he was laid in the burial- 
ground of Concord, where he had long lived. His friend gives a 
touching description of the place and the occasion :— 


“‘The day of his burial will always live in the memory of all who 
shared in its solemn, grateful duties. All the fair sights and sweet 
sounds of the opening season mingled their enchantments as if in 
homage to the dead master, who, as a lover of Nature and a student 
of life, had given such wealth of poetry to our New England home, 
and invested the stern outlines of Puritan character with the colours 
of romance. It was the bridal day of the season, perfect in light as 
if Heaven were looking on, perfect in air as if Nature herself were 
sighing for our loss. The orchards were all in fresh flower,— 


‘One boundless blush, one white-empurpled shower 
Of mingled blossoms ; ’— 


the banks were literally blue with violets; the elms were putting out 
their tender leaves, just in that passing aspect which Raphael loved to 
pencil in the backgrounds of his holy pictures, not as yet printing 
deep shadows, but only mottling the sunshine at their feet. The 
birds were in full song; the pines were musical with the soft winds 
they sweetened. All was in faultless accord, and every heart wes 
filled with the beanty that flooded the landscape.” 


The fragment now given to the world is so small a piece—such a 
mere stone from the edifice that would have been fairly wrought, 
had Time and Providence permitted—that we can form no con- 
ception of what the story would have been. But the sketch is 
perfect in itself. It is a sketch of an old man and a young child, 
marvellous for outline, for colouring, and for profound mental 
insight. “Dr.” Dolliver is an aged apothecary, living in some 
New England town in the pre-revolutionary times (as it would 
seem), and carrying about with him, to the wonderment and awe 
of the younger generations, personal memories of the far-away 
Witch-times and the days of early Indian warfare with the 
settlers. He has had many descendants, but has outlived them all, 
save little Pansie, aged three years, who lives with him in a dull 
old house up a lane, with a prospect over the way of the church- 
yard where all their kinsfolk sleep. The subtle psychological 
analysis‘of the feeble old man’s character as modified by the frost 
and mist of extreme age, is almost equalled by the singular 
pictorial power with which his personal appearance and his very 
clothes are brought before the reader's eye. In such descriptions 
as the following, externals themselves are made to expound the 


| very recesses of the inner nature :— 


| 


ee or with the aid of the Archbishop’s family, does not | 
clearly 


appear. We only trust that they will consider the life of 
their distinguished relative still unwritten ; and that this miserable 
failure of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s may serve to rouse some of those who, 


“He crammed a great silver watch into his fub, and drew on & 
patchwork morning-gown of an ancient fashion. Its original ma- 
terial was said to have been the embroidered front of his ow® 
wedding waistcoat and the silken skirt of his wife’s bridal ane, 
which his eldest granddaughter had taken from the carved chest © 
drawers, after poor Bessie, the beloved of his youth, had been half o 
century in the grave. Throughout many of the intervening yea", ‘i 
the garment got ragged, the spinsters of the old man’s family hay 





The Last Literary Effort of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


* Pansie: a roar 
otten. 
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quilted their duty and affection into it in the shape of patches upon 
patches, rose-colour, crimson, blue, violet, and green, and then 
(as their hopes faded, and their life kept growing shadier, and 
their attire took a sombre hre) sober grey and great fragments of 
funereal black, until the Doctor could revive the memory of most 
things that had befallen him by looking at his patchwork gown, as it 
hung upon a chair. And now it was ragged again, and all the fingers 
that should have mended it were cold. It had an Eastern fragrance, 
too, a smell of drugs, strong-scented herbs, and spicy gums, gathered 
from the many potent infasions that had from time to time been spilt 
over it; so that, snuffing him afar off, you might have taken Dr. 
Dolliver for a mummy, and could hardly have been undeceived by his 
shrunken and torpid aspect, as he crept nearer.” 


We must find room for one more extract—a long one—in which, 
with a mixture of truth and fancy which is almost ghastly in its 
strange suggestiveness, Hawthorne speaks of the ancient apothe- 
cary’s inability to believe himself really old, even while freezing 
beneath the touch of the unwelcome fact :— 


«“ This weight of years had a perennial novelty for the poor sufferer- 
He never grew accustomed to it, but, long as he had now borne the 
fretful torpor of his waning life, and patient as he seemed, he still 
retained an inward consciousness that these stiffened shoulders, these 


quailing knees, this cloudiness of sight and brain, this confused forget- | 


fulness of men and affairs, were troublesome accidents that did not 
really belong to him. He possibly cherished a half-recognised idea 
that they might pass away. Youth, however eclipsed for a season, is 
undoubtedly the proper, permanent, and genuine condition of man ; 
and if we look closely into this dreary delusion of growing old, we shall 
find that it never absolutely succeeds in laying hold of our innermost con- 
victions. A sombre garment, woven of life’s unrealities, has muffled 





us from our true self, but within it smiles the young man whom we | 


knew; the ashes of many perishable things have fallen upon our 
youthful fire, but beneath them lurk the seeds of inextinguishable flame. 
So powerful is this instinctive faith that men of simple modes of cha- 
racter are prone to antedate its consummation. And thus it happened 
with poor Grandsir Dolliver, who often awoke from an old man’s fitful 
sleep with a sense that his senile predicament was but a dream of the 
past night; and hobbling hastily across the cold floor to the looking- 
glas+, he would be grievously disappointed at beholding the white hair, 
the wrinkle and furrows, the ashen visage and bent form, the melan- 
choly mask of Age, in which, as he now remembered, some strange 
and sad enchantment had involved him for years gone by ! 

“ To other eyes than his own, however, the shrivelled old gentleman 
looked as if there were little hope of his throwing off this too artfully 
wrought disguise, until, at no distant day, his stooping figure 
should be straightened out, his hoary locks be smoothed over his 
brows, and his much-enduring bones be laid safely away, with a 





brain grows dizzy, and the scene becomes a wearisome jumble of 
absurdities. But the present work has merits which “ Manhattan’s” 
volumes could not boast, and is entirely free from the gross faults 
which rendered those libels on the society of New York unfit for 
publication. There is nothing exceptionable in the record of 
Casconian life, although it certainly contains a great deal of utter 
nonsense. 

The scene is laid in one of the Southern States, probably in 
Alabama, and Mr. Christopher Katydid is a lawyer, who has very 
little to do with the story, to which he acts as sponsor. Its chief 
character, and the one for which the author deserves most credit, is 
a retired old sailor, Commodore Dashwood, who lives in a snug 
cottage on the shores of the Gulf of Casconia, and there educates 
his son James and his daughter Lily, aided in the task by his 
sister, a lady generally known as Mother Carey, and a humble 
friend, Tom Sykes. The last-named individual is one of the 
strangest personages in the book, for, in spite of nis having been a 
lieutenant in the English navy, he appears to be totally uneducated, 
and utterly unable to pronounce any but the Cockney and Somer- 
setshire dialects of his native tongue. The early years and the 
boyish amusements of young Dashwood are related in an amusing 
style, and so are his adventures at the University, to which he is 
afterwards sent, and at which he makes acquaintance with a Harry 
Harebrain, who eventually falls in love with Lily Dashwood. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Katydid wins the heart of the commodore by the 
ability he displays in a lawsuit which the old sailor, as president of 
the Model and Oligarchy Railroad Company, is carrying on against 
a Captain Snarl, and an intimacy arises between their families 
which results in the loss of two hearts, that of young Dashwood to 
Miss Katydid, and that of Tom Sykes to Miss Snarl. The lieu- 
tenant’s courtship is described with a good deal of humour, though 
the barbarous jargon which he speaks renders his wooing all but 
unintelligible ; but the complications which arise during the 
progress of the two love affairs, and the obstacles which 
impede the union of the couples affected, are too irrelevant 
and tedious to require further notice. Towards the end of 
the second volume, we find Lily Dashwood, having been 
made the victim of a conspiracy, on the point of marrying 
a French adventurer, a Count Ballet, although she detests his 
appearance and his character, declaring that, “in his dissipated 


| wrinkles you see the trails of the slimy coils of vices that have fed 


green coverlet spread over them, beside his Bessie, who doubtless | 
would recognise her youthfal companion in spite of his ugly garni- 


ture of decay. He longed to be gazed at by the loving eyes now 
closed ; he shrank from the hard stare of them that loved him not. 
Walking the streets seldom and reluctantly, he felt a dreary impulse 
to elude the people’s observation, as if with a sense that he had gone 
irrevocably out of fashion, and broken his connecting links with the 
net-work of human life; or else it was that nightmare feeling which 
we sometimes have in dreams, when we seem to find ourselves wander- 
ing through a crowded avenue, with the noonday sun upon us, in some 
wild extravagance of dress or nudity. He was conscious of estrange- 
ment from his townspeople, but did not always know how nor where- 
fore, nor why he should be thus groping through the twilight mist in 
solitude. Ifthey spoke loudly to him, with cheery voices, the greeting 
translated itself faintly and mournfully to his ears; if they shook him 
by the hand, it was as if a thick, insensible glove absorbed the kindly 
pressure and the warmth. When little Pansie was the companion of 
his walk, her childish gaiety and freedom did not avail to bring him 
into closer relationship with men, but seemed to follow him into that 
region of indefinable remoteness, that dismal Fairy-land of aged 
fancy, into which Old Grandsir Dolliver had so strangely crept away.” 


We have here profound thought expressed in exquisitely 
translucent English. Alas, that the enchanter is removed from 
among us ! 








MR. CHRISTOPHER KATYDID (OF CASCONITA).* 


THovcGH a great part of this story is as absurd and incoherent as 
if it had been written by a society of literary idiots, yet the work 
has its merits, and is not undeserving of perusal. Its readers must 
make up their minds to encounter numberless extravagancies, and 
to flounder among dreary swamps of dulness ; but here and there 
they will find their trouble repaid by sudden discovery of a vein of 
humour, and they will occasionally be introduced to characters 
which can boast of some originality, and scenes which are new, at 
least to European eyes. It is a thoroughly trans-Atlantic tale, and 
the heroes and heroines whom it describes are refreshingly different 
from those of our native romance. They act and speak after 
® fashion which contrasts strongly with that to which we are 
accustomed, and their acquaintance, even if it does not prove 
attractive, at all events throws some light on a novel state of 
Society and a singular phase of civilization. The story to which 
Mr. Katydid lends his name is as difficult to comprehend as that 
which “ Manhattan” was good enough to inflict on the English 
public. In it, as well as in “ Marion,” a causeless bustle is per- 
petually kept up, the characters of its drama being whirled about 
‘pparently without any preconceived plan, until the spectator’s 





‘a * Mr. Christopher Katydid (of Casconia). A Tale, Edited by Mark Heywood. 
Saunders & Otley, 


on his morals and vitality.” But she yields to her father’s will, 
and moves towards the altar exclaiming, “‘ My lacerated heart can 
bear all things now.” A friend arrives at the last moment, and 
brings a sad account of her lover, Harry Harebrain, who has been 
thrown into prison on a false charge of having attempted her 
father’s life. She only remarks that her soul and his have 
“crossed in mourning and affliction, dismal guests to damp life’s 
gaiety ;” and after one apparently fruitless request that some 
friend would “disentangle the terrible web of this venomous 
tarantula,” is about to be sacrificed, when in rushes a lady, who 
turns out to be Count Ballet’s wife, and that nobleman, being foiled 


| in his attempt to commit bigamy, commits suicide instead. One 


of the bystanders has the presence of mind to propose on the spot 
to the widowed countess, and she promptly replies, “ Some un- 
pitying fate has made him what you see (pointing to her husband’s 


| body). Now I am alone indeed! but if you are willing to take 


come to an explanation with Nelly Katydid. 





me thus, I am yours.” Young Dashwood seizes the opportunity to 
He had been 
engaged to her, but some of the Count’s fellow-conspirators had 
estranged her from him. So serious had been the result that her 
father on one occasion was moved to exclaim to his wife, ‘ Look, 
Mrs. Katydid, on your child. But yesterday that form and face 
were the laugh, bloom, and youth of morning incarnate! See 
what it is now—a blighted spring.” This eloquence failed at the 
time to convince the match-making mother of her error in trying 
to make Nelly forget her lover, but the last pages of the book extricate 
the poor girl from all her troubles. The greatest absurdity of all is 
reserved for the end. Tom Sykes proves to be entitled to call 
himself an English peer, Lord Barrington by name. Fortunately 
for Miss Snarl, his new rank does not interfere with his old love, 
and he proceeds at once to make her a peeress. As a specimen of 
the noble lord’s language, we may conclude with his remarks, on 
being told that he was growing thin,—* ‘ Ees, ees,’ sighed Tom, 
‘love’s done it hall. Hit burns the wery life hout ov yer. Hit 
burns the bloom an’ rose of a young ’oman’s cheek into hashes in no 
time.’ ’ 





PERIODICALS. 


A FEW Reviews, Magazines, and other periodicals, which arrived 
too late for notice last week, we here briefly dispose of. 


The new number of The North British Review opens with an article 
on Wordsworth, in which the leading events of his life are sketched, 
and the chief features of his poetical genius critically examined 
with intelligent appreciation. The second paper is on Todleben’s 
** History of the Crimean War,” which the reviewer bids us remember 
is a work “inspired” by authority, and therefore to be received with 
caution, and which he describes as of unequal merit, having been 
“edited, not written, by the distinguished and eminently scientific 
soldier whose name adorns the title-page.” A very fair estimate of 
Dr. Newman’s “ Apologia” follows. In the personal dispute which 
gave occasion for the work, the writer thinks both antagonists in the 
wrong, as respects the temper in which they conducted their quarrel ; 
but he regards Mr. Kingsley as fundamentally right. In dealing with 
the work itself, he fully admits the honesty, good faith, and good 
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intentions of Dr. Newman, but regrets the errors of faith into which 
he has fallen through “ feminine refinement of taste, sensitiveness of 
imagination, proneness to superstition, distrust of the human intellect, 
and craving for a definite, authoritative settlement of points not ruled 
by the Word of God.” In the essay on * Education at Public Schools” 
—founded, we need hardly say, on the Report of the Education Com- 
missioners—we have a merciless exposure of the defects observable in 
the system prevailing at Eton, Rugby, Harrow, and other ancient 
establishments of the like kind. ‘ Russia under Alexander II.” is a 
very interesting account of the present state of that vast empire, the 
future of which the writer contemplates with mingled hope and fear— 
hope, on account of some excellent qualities exhibited by the people ; 
and fear, by reason of the vicious system of government and religion 
established by the Czars. ‘The Scotch Lawyer of the Eighteenth 
Century” is curious and entertaining. The author of the paper on 
‘** Berkeley’s Theory of Vision” discourses learnedly on the system 
established by the philosophical bishop, and condemns as unsatisfactory 
the adverse criticism of Mr. Thomas Abbott, contained in a volume 
which we recently reviewed; and in the concluding article, on Mr. 
Tennyson’s last book of poems, we have a warm and fitting eulogium 
on the magnificent conceptions and language of “ Enoch Arden.” 

The works reviewed in The Eclectic this month are the “ Memoirs” 
and the “ Miscellaneous Remains” of Dr. Whately ; Edmond About’s 
book on “ Progress;”’ several volumes of minor poetry recently 
published; Mr. Charles Walker's “Three Months in an English 
Monastery,” on which our own opinion was expressed many weeks 
ago; and some late utterances on political questions, which serve to 
bring out the Liberal and Protestant views of this old-established 
organ of Evangelical principles. 

In The Social Science Review, Dr. Richardson has an interesting 
but painful paper on “ Alcoholic Phthisis, or the Consumption of 
Drunkards,” the facts in which are drawn from his own professional 
experience. The condition of “ West End Milliners” is examined by 
Mr. J. N. Radcliffe, in an article full of statistical and other details, 
and of useful suggestions. A second chapter is given on “ The Agri- 
cultural Capacity ;” and “ Among the Colliers’ gives us a picture of 
the “black country” of Staffordshire. The Review seems to be 
getting more literary in its character; for in the present number we 
have an essay on the legendary Faust, and a short poem called 
*¢ Fatherland.” 

The Victoria Magazine starts with an article on the new edition of 
Mr. G. W. Norman’s pamphlet, entitled “ An Examination of some 
Prevailing Opinions as to the Pressure of Taxation in this and other 
Countries,” the reviewer of which agrees with Mr. Norman that the 
taxation of Great Britain, regarded with reference to the ability of the 
people to bear it, is lighter than that of any other considerable 
European country, and that, therefore, we are fully justified in going 
to any expense which may be necessary for the defence of the land, 
but adds that nevertheless the national expenditure has of late been 
growing more rapidly than the national wealth—a fact “ suggesting 
other reflections than those of self-gratulation.’”’ The paper desig- 
nated **A Poor Woman’s Work” would have been better had it been 
longer and more full of facts: it refers to the Parochial Mission 
Women who, poor themselves, are helpers and comforters of those 
who are poorer still. “Three Days in Morganwg,” “A Glance at 
Italy in the Renaissance of 1860,” and “ Reminiscences of India, by 
an Old Officer,” are articles all more or less topographical, yet appeal- 
ing to different tastes and interests ; the last-named, indeed, is rather 
military than descriptive in its main features. Mr. John Plummer 
discourses of “Crime and its Prevention,” a subject of which the 
public are getting rather tired, but which it is none the less necessary 
to keep constantly in view. ‘‘ The Queen’s Institute for the Training and 
Employment of Educated Women” is an account of an Industrial College 
for Women established in Dublin, from which, we doubt not, much may 
be expected. A new story of Australian aboriginal life is commenced 
under the title of “ Among the Black Boys ;” and Miss Elizabeth H. 
Mitchell tells in pleasant verse a pretty German legend about a monk 
and a water-sprite, which, however, in a slightly different form, has 
been related in verse before. The papers on “ Social Science” and 
the “ Literature of the Month” are so very meagre and unsatisfactory 
that we should say they would be better omitted. 

We cannot particularize all the papers of interest to military and 
naval men in the third number of The British Army and Navy Review ; 
but we would specially call attentign to “The Breed of Horses and 
the British Army,” “The Church in the Navy, A.p. 1864” (a very 
interesting account of the progress that has been made in religion and 
morality among our sailors during the last four years), “‘ The Navy as 
it should be,”’ and a singular romance of real life contained in a notice 
by Mr. James Grant of Private Thomas Keith, of the 78th High- 
landers, who, in the early part of the present century, became Aga of 
the Mamelukes and Governor of Medina. We ought also to mention 
a very spirited poem called ‘‘ Grant’s Mine.” 

The Month—a literary organ of Roman Catholicism—is chiefly 
remarkable for a story by Cardinal Wiseman, entitled ‘“‘ The Ancient 
Saints of God,” and the conclusion of Aubrey de Vere’s “ Literature 
in its Social Aspects.” The St. George’s Illustrated Magazine is 
remarkable for nothing in particular. 

The Choir—a little publication devoted to the record of facts con- 
nected with the spread of church music and the criticism of remark- 
able pieces—has reached its forty-ninth monthly number. The psalms 
given in the September part are the “ Sanctus” and the “ Gloria in 
Excelsis,” in E flat, composed by John Weldon. The periodical is full 
of interest for all lovers of sacred music. 

Part XIX. of the reissue of Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Chemistry, 
edited by Mr. Henry Watts, carries the reader as far as “ Leucic Acid.” 
The work will be invaluable when completed. 








THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLIES. 


The Geological Magazine, now in its third number, maintains the 
position established by its first issue. The articles are all good, and 





prove that the editors do not insert papers indiscriminately, but make 
judicious selections. Dr. Duncan, distinguished by his researches 
among the fossil corals, gives an important paper, though one of a 
specially interesting character, upon the miocene beds of the islands of 
Antigua and Malta. In this he brings forward a considerable mass of 
evidence to prove that the mid-tertiary formations of these two countries 
are quite contemporaneous. It is strange to think that the rocks of 
two islands so immensely distant from each other should have been 
deposited at the same period uf the world’s history, yet such is the 
conclusion which has been drawn by Dr. Duncan from the characters 
of the rocks and fossils prevalent in both localities. The editor, Pro- 
fessor Rupert Jones, follows with a contribution, “On the Relationship 
of Certain West Indian and Maltese Strata,” and herein he fully corro- 
borates the evidence of Dr. Duncan, and from his own examination of 
certain foramenifera from Antigua and comparison of them with 
Maltese specimens, he expresses an opinion that there is a probable 
relationship of contemporaneity between the Maltese, Viennese, and 
West Indian areas. If the views of this geologist are correct, there is 
much reason for supposing that the speculations of the late E. Forbes 
regarding an enormous continent which once connected Ireland with 
Spain and North Africa were in the main well founded. Mr. Henry 
Woodward’s article on Lurypterus tends to clear up our hitherto misty 
notions concerning the homologies of this crustacean, and fully bears 
out Professor Huxley’s idea that the thoracic plate corresponds to that 
of Limulus. A new species of Plicatula is described and figured by 
Mr. 8. P. Woodward, and Dr. Gunther gives an instructive account of 
a curious scaly fish from the lower chalk of Folkestone. The abstracts 
of foreign memoirs are carefully drawn ont, and among the “ reviews”’ 
we observe a well-merited censure passed on Mr. Taylor’s ‘‘ Geological 
Essays,’ which is characterised as “a bad imitation of Hugh Miller’s 
writings, as full of errors as it well can be.” 

The present number of the Intellectual Observer is a good one. The 
opening article is on the ‘* Anatomy of the Swan-mussel,” and is 
written by a gentleman who has‘already made a name for himself in 
the comparative anatomy world—the Rev. W. Houghton. The 
Swan-mussel, which is a large bivalve some three inches long, is 
found lying in the mud of almost all our canals, but its structure has 
not been as well made out as one would be led to suppose. In the 
paper before us the writer gives a description of the various systems 
which constitute the soft parts of the mollusk, and adds some im- 
portant original observations upon the microscopic appearances of a 
peculiar body found in the animal’s stomach, and which is termed 
the “ style.” This is a whipcord-like mass of jelly, whose office is un- 
known to men of science. When examined under a high power 
(1-12th and 1-20th) several peculiar vibratile particles were seen in 
its substance. When the “ style” is fresh these organisms may 
be seen shooting backwards and forwards in the jelly-like mass. 
Mr. Houghton considers them to be parasitic worms, but such a 
conclusion is at least premature. Mr. Newton’s contribution on 
“* Standard Gold and Silver Trial Plates,” is a dull and hardly read- 
able compilation; and is followed by one from Dr. Phipson, written in 
that gentleman’s usual manner. This is upon the “ Action of Santo- 
nine upon Vision.” It is a curious fact, pointed out some time ago 
by Martini and Miahle, that when a dose of santonine has been taken, 
objects appear to the eye of a yellow colour. This phenomenon is 
explained by the latter chemist on the supposition that the alkaloid 
produces a development of biliary matter in the blood. Dr Phipson’s 
explanation that the coloured santonine infiltrates the vitreous 
humour, is more ingenious than probable. We hardly imagine that 
five grains of santonine could, when distributed through 18tb of 
blood, and several additional pounds of serous matter, produce a 
perceptibly yellow colour of any kind. Mr. 8. Hibberd gives us a 
chatty paper on bees, which contains much that is true. There is 
also a very carefully executed analysis of the recent treatises on 
meteorology ; and we quite concur in the writer's statement that 
“certain very enthusiastic gentlemen have brought ridicule’? upon 
the subject by their over-zeal. ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon Pottery” is a good 
but rather dogmatic article, and the note on Ross’s new 1-12th inch 
objector will be found deserving the consideration of microscopists. 

In the Journal of Botany we find a rather long, and, to general 
readers, uninteresting communication from Mr. Miers, upon “ the 
genus Villaresia, with a description of a new species.” The writer 
argues learnedly and laboriously to show that this genus of plants 
should be placed in the natural order Aquifoliacezo (Honeysuckles), and 
not among the Olacacez, as the authors of the Genera Plantarum ap- 
pear inclined tothink. The essay is accompanied by a coloured plate, 
and the characters which seem to justify Mr. Miers’ arrangement are, 
the insertion of the stamens outside the disk, the suspension of the ovules 
—which, by the way, possess a dorsal ridge—and the imbrication of 
the petals. Mr. Smith’s paper on the construction of the flowers of 
the Cruciferz: is both interesting and philosophical. He explains the 
presence of the imperfect receptacle upon which the odd stamens are 
supported in a manner to show that he has paid careful attention to 
the morphology of these plants. The translation of Dr. Braun’s 
memoir on a revision of the genus Najas of Linnzeus, is valuable for 
purposes of #eference ; and the miscellaneous notes and reviews are of 
the usual character. 

The Fisherman’s Magazine, which, like the Geological, is still in its 
infancy, appears to be doing well. It ought to succeed in securing 
many subscribers among lovers of the “ gentle art.” This month’s 
number commences with a short article from the editor’s pen on the 
subject of the bull trout, of which a nicely and we think very accu- 
rately executed lithograph is given. Mr. Pennel gives the zoological 
character of the species in rather too general a style; but is correct 
in stating that the bull trout differs from its congeners in the pos- 
session of larger and stronger teeth, and more muscular fins. We 
consider the “chat on fishing, and where to go for it,” to be of a 
slobbering character, and trust it may not be continued. There is 
a useful abstract of the “ Salmon Fishery Amendment Bili,” an in- 
structive psper on “Open Fishing in the Highlands,” and a very 
impartial » eview of Mr. Russel’s last work on the salmon; these, with 
the ‘“‘ Neves and Queries,” conclude the number. 
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The Artizan contains its usual proportion of interesting and ir- 
structive reading. The “ Historieal Sketch of the Mersey Docks” 
is continued, and is succeeded by Professor Williamson’s admirable 
memoir upon the “New Method of Analysing Gases.” Professor 
Graham’s paper on “ Silicic Acid,” and Dr, Hofmann’s on the Ani- 
line Dyes, also form part of the contents of this month’s issue. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


PROFESSIONAL pugilism, with other noble British institutions, 
is gradually making its way among the manners and customs of 
our neighbours the French. Along with race-hores, jockies, and 
stable boys some English bruisers appear to have found their way 
across the Channel, and now we may expect French “Tom and 
Jerries,’ and French “ Pierce Egans,” with “ Boxiana,” “The 
Noble Art of Self Defence,” and a solid foundation of French 
pugilistic literature. We were in the generally quict town of 
Calais a few days since, and our astonishment was certainly not 
small at finding the walls placarded with posters, and rudely- 
printed pamphlets in full circulation, setting forth the particulars 
of some great approaching excitement. Outside the wine- 
shops working men would “square up” to each other in true 
London street fashion, although with a certain awkwardness, as 
when women sometimes imitate the ruder. playfulness of th 
stronger sex. Everybody, too, appeared to possess copies of the 
pamphlet in red. What could it be? A copy of the little book 
lying on the footway, which we happened to pick up shortly after, 
informed us on the printed cover in this wise :—‘ Par Permission de 
M. le Maire. Ville de Calais. Palais de Justice. Assaut de Boxrurs. 
Le jeune Ben Cauwnt, le fils du fils de défunt le célébre champion de 
|’ Angleterre, prévient les habitant de Calais et de St. Pierre que sur 
la demande expresse d’un grand nombre de ses amis et compatriotes, 
résidant dans ces deux villes, il a consenti i organiser une grande 
Represéntation, telle qu’on n’en a jamais vue 4 Calais. La lutte con- 
sistera en Assauts et Exercices de Biton, de Bayonette, de Sabre, de 
Savatte, et de Pugilat ou Boxe Anglaise. Il sera assisté du jeune 
Dooley, le champion de la ville de Douvres, qui luttera avec le 
champion de St. Pierre. Ben Caunt promet 4 ses amis qu'il fera 
tous ses efforts pour mériter la satisfaction et l’approbation du public, 
comme il l’a fait jusqu’ ice jour, ainsi qu'il en pourra fournir la 
preuve, par l’exhibition qu’il se propose de faire des glorieux trophées 
qu’ila remportés. La Soirée sera terminée par un Exercice de Ben 
Caunt et de Tho. Stone.” The price of admission was one and two 
franes, and the building was crowded. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s recent “Sermon on Baptismal Regeneration” has 
produced a stout bundle of tracts in reply. Up to the present moment 
we have counted six-and-twenty of these brociwires, varying in price 
from 1d. to 1s., although the former appears to be the favourite price 
with an evident view to wide circulation. 

Tasso creeping out of a pawnbroker’s shop would make a ve y 
pretty picture of the vain glories of this life, and of the emptiness of 
poetic glory. The auction-room often brings to light, in an old letter, 
or on the fly-leaf of an aged book, shreds of the true story, a linea- 
ment of the face without paint, or a bit of the time-honoured plate, 
lacking its former showy gilt. What a little lesson does this scrap 
from Paris teach us :—* A curious autograph of Tasso was sold to-day, 
which gives an insight into the poet’s early struggles :—‘ I, the under- 
signed, acknowledge to have received from Abraham Levy, 25 livres, 
for which sum I have pledged a sword of my father’s, six shirts, and 
two silver spoons.” The document bears the date of March 2, 1570, 
at which time Tasso was twenty-six. 

The admirable sketch of the professional career of the late Mr° 
Robson, which recently appeared in the Daily News, is said to be from 
the pen of Mr. John Hollingshead, who was present on the first night 
of the deceased actor’s performance at the then famous Grecian 
Saloon, in the City Road, some twenty years ago. 

The paper-trade of France appears to be quite as unsettled as it is 
in this country. Since the alterations in the duty on the raw material 
the old machinery in both countries have found much difficulty in 
adapting its powers to the new rules and regulations. As in most 
innovations upon old customs, however, the result will be a private 
benefit, as well as a public one, when the paper-makers shall have 
become used to the new state of things. A well-informed cor- 
respondent in Paris writes:—‘* While a number of paper-manufac- 
turers met lately in Paris to oppose the reduction of the duty on the 
export of rags, another assembly was held in a different quarter to 
adopt measures for the preservation of the same article, of which a 
great quantity is suffered to go to loss. Establishments have been 
formed for the collection, sorting, and washing rags, which, it is ex- 
pected, will assume considerable importance. One of these establish- 
ments occupies at present 800 male and female workpeople. It appears 
from official returns, that while the rags suited for the manufacture of 
paper exported from France to England during the first six months of 
the present year amounted to 860,000f., the rags imported into France 
during the same period from Belgium, Algeria, and other countries 
are estimated at 938,000f. The works which are being constructed 
at Montmartre and at La Villette, for the preparation of rags for 
paper-makers’ use, will lead to a more practical result than all the 
Speeches made at the congress of paper-makers in favour of 
prohibition,”’ 


In our paragraph last week on the management of the manuscript 
department of the British Museum, “ Sir” Frederick Madden should 
have been given instead of “ Mr.” 

A very important work is in course of publication in Berlin—a 
description of the recent Prussian expedition to China and Japan, 
illustrated with chromo-lithographs from the original most curious 
drawings by native artists. These paintings of life and scenery in 
Japan are being reproduced by photo-lithography, under the super- 











intendence of Mr. John W. Osborne, a native of Great Britain, but 
formerly head of a scientific department in Victoria, in which Austra- 
lian colony this useful process was first discovered by him. Mr. 
Osborne came to England, but found it to his advantage to make Berlin 
the seat of his professional labours, where he is at present in the 
receipt of a salary from the Prussian Government. A short time 
since, it will be remembered, a claim was set up that Colonel Sir 
Henry James, of Southampton, was the original discoverer. We 
have not heard that any copies of the magnificent work on the East 
have reached this country for sale; and, as it is being issued under 
the auspices of the Prussian Government, it is probable that only a 
very limited number will be offered for sale. 


The poverty of the late Pére Enfantin, which has been very generally 
dwelt upon in the newspaper biographies as the invariable reward of 
great men who have laboured for social reform, is now said to be 
altogether mythical. He has left his son a sum of 450,000f., and his 
valuable manuscripts he has bequeathed to the Library of the 
Arsenal. 


The “Slang Dictionary, or the Vulgar Words, Street Phrases, and 
‘ Fast’ Expressions of High and Low Society,” will be issued in a few 
days. It is said that many years have been devoted to the formation 
of this work, and that it will contain about 10,000 words and phrases in 
constant use amongst all classes of society, but which are given in no 
regular dictionary. The title further says “that many of the words 
have their etymology and a few their history traced.” 


teaders of newspapers in the North will have been somewhat 
startled on reading a paragraph, very similar to the following, which 
has been going the round of the Manchester and Scotch journals :— 
‘It is rumoured in certain quarters that no less a lady than her 
Majesty the Queen is the authoress ‘of ‘Margaret Denzil,’ in the 
Cornhill, and that the copy has been actually seen in the handwriting 
of Mr. Arthur Helps, with cccasional touches from the royal finger. 
The same story has been attributed, and that in well-informed circles, 
to Mr. Wilkie Collins and Miss Thackeray.” How amusing all this 
must have been to Mr. Charles Allston Collins, the actual author! 
The novel will be completed in October, when it will probably re-appear 
in the three volume or library form. 


The descendant of the man who wrote the celebrated “ La 
Marseillaise” has recently brought an action against M. Fetis, a 
Brussels journalist and first chaplain to the King of the Belgians, for 
having stated, in a recently-published work, that this popular “ hymn” 
was not composed by his ancestor, M. Rouget de Isle. News of the 
progress of the suit has not yet reached us. 


The Printers’ Register, a recent publication devoted to trade interests, 
somewhat similar to the Publishers’ Circular, has recently been offering 
prizes for the best essays on subjects connected with the history of the 
press. The first was gained by Mr. C. Gregory, a reader at Messrs. 
Petter & Galpin’s, in Belle Sauvage-yard; and that having appeared, 
the second essay will be commenced forthwith. It is from the pen of 
Mr. H. Murphy, and its title is the “ Rise, Progress, and Present 
Position of the Newspaper Press of Great Britain.” 


It is known that several Christmas volumes are already “ on the 
stocks,” but publishers have deemed it wise to withhold from the 
public any particulars of their titles. 


As a sign of the dull state of the publishing trade, we may mention 
that in the last number of the Bookseller, only two announcements of 
books in preparation are made, Since the 31st ult., however, par- 
ticulars of a few literary projects have appeared. 


Messrs. Loncman & Co. now add to their former list (given in our 
** Gossip” a few weeks back) “ Tuscan Sculptors, their Lives, Works, 
and Times, with Illustrations from Original Drawings and Photo- 
graphs,” by Chas C. Perkins, in two volumes; “Rome Ancient and 
Medizeval, being a History of the City from its Foundation to the 
Sixteenth Century,’ by Thos. H. Dyer, author of the article on Rome 
in Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography ;” * Last 
Winter in Rome and other Italian Cities,’ by C. R. Weld, with a 
portrait*of “ Stella,” and engravings on wood; “The Autumn Holi- 
days of a Country Parson— Essays Consolatory, A‘sthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic,” being a selection from the contributions of 
A. K. H. B. to Fraser’s Magazine and Good Words; “ Explorations 
in South-West Africa,”’ by Thos. Baines, with a map and illustrations ; 
and other works. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will publish shortly “ The Times’ Bee- 
Master, his Bees and Beehives,” a manual for all who keep, or wish to 
keep, bees, with illustrations. 

Messrs. Virrur, Broruers, will shortly publish in a complete form 
Mr. Thomas Wright’s “ History of Caricature and Grotesque in Litera- 
ture and Art,” forming a complete history of comic literature and art. 
The work is profusely illustrated with woodcuts. 

Messrs. Hamriton, Apams, & Co. have just published a volume of 
poems by Mrs. Ann Stuart Thompson, an American lady, who resided 
for some time in England. The poems consist of short pieces of a 
simple and natural character, and show considerable power of poetical 
expression. A few are on religious subjects. 

The Englishwoman’s Journal, incorporated with the Alexandra 
Magazine, will henceforward be published by Messrs. Jackson, 
Walford, & Hodder. 

Dr. Hugo Schramm has published a work on Roger Bacon, entitled 
“The 650th Anniversary of Roger Bacon’s Birth (Zum 650sten 
Geburtsjahr Roger Bacons). 

M. Renan is, we hear, busily employed not only in writing the 
‘* Life of St. Paul,” as was announced some time ago, but also the 
** Life of the Virgin Mary.” 

A second edition will shortly be published, by Dentu, of M. Cayla’s 
work, “ Le Diable sa Grandeur et sa Décadence.” 

“Voyage au Parnasse” is the title of a Freuch translation just 
made, for the first time, of the celebrated work of Cervantes. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Archer (R.), The Island Home. New edit. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
Balfour (Mrs.), Troubled Waters. 12mo., 1s. 
Bell (M.), Deeds not Words, Newedit. 12mo., 1s. 
ky’s Golden Treasury, New edit. 12mo., 2s. 6d. : 
Burgh*(N. P.), Pocket Book of Practical Rules for Proportions of Modern Engines 
and Boilers. 32mo., 4s. 6d. ; 
Church (A. H.), Laboratory Guide for Students in Agricultural Chemistry. Feap. 
8vo., 4s. 6d. 
Cobbin (I.), Child’s Commentator. Newedit. 16mo., 7s. 6d. 
Cumworth House, by the Author of “‘ Caste.” 3 vols. Fceap. 8vo., 31s. 6d. 
Full, True, and Particular Account of Great Exhibition, London, 1862 (in Lan- 
eashire Dialect). Feap. 8vo.. 2s. 6d. 
Goadby (E.), The Newburys, their Opinions and Fortunes. 
Hall (Mrs. 8. 0» Lucky Penny, and other Tales. New edit. 
Hodgson (Rev. C.), Missionary Portfolio for Young. 12mo., 1s. 
Mannheimer (H.), Study of German Simplified. 3rdedit. 12mo., 4s. 6d. 
Prendergast (T.), The Mastery of Languages. Feap. 8vo., 8s. €d. 
Psalms and Hymns for Public Worship, Musie by Turle. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 
Rose and Kate; or, Little Howards. 18mo., Is. 6d. 
Routledge’s Every Boy’s Annual, 1865. 12mo., 6s. 
Short Catechism on Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, by E.A.T. 32mo., Is. 6d. 
evens (A.), History of Methodism. Vol. II. Feap. 8vo., 3s.6d. 2 vols. in 1, 
6s 


18mo., 2s. 6d. 
12mo., 2s. 6d. 


Stories of my Duty towards my Neighbour. Feap. 8vo., 2s. 
Surtees (L. F.), Waifs and Strays of North Humber History, 
Tangled Talk : an Essayist’s Holiday. Feap. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Thomas (Annie), The Cross of Honour. 12mo., 2s. 

Whitfiel ae F.), Gleanings from Scripture. Feap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Williams & Lafront’s French and English Commercial Correspondence. 


12mo., 4s. 6d. 
German and English Commercial Correspondence. 
edit. 12mo., 4s. 6d. 


Feap., 8vo., 3s, 6d. 


New edit. 


New 








—— Simmond’s English Commercial Correspondence. 12mo., 4s. 
Wilson (Rev. Dr.), Sermons for the very Young on Book of Genesis. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Wolley (J.), Ootheca Wolleyana, Illustrated Catalogue of Birds’ Eggs. Part I. 
Imp. 8vo., 31s. 6d. 








THE LONDON REVIEW | 


POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, & SCIENCE, 
Published every Saturday. 32 pages. 


Price Fourpence, | 
Contents or No. 218. SzrtEMper 3, 1864:— 
Rgvizw oF Po .itrcs. Fink Arts :— 
M. Persigny on Liberty. Realistic Sculpture. 
The O’Donoghue’s Address to the Inauguration of the Statue of the 
French Nation. Prince Consort at Perth. 
The State of our Roads. The London Theatres, 
The Mayor and the Marquis. 
Mr. Hopley on the State of Mrs, Comnwen. 
Monry anp CoMMERCE :— 


ley’ 1. 
Hopley’s Sou El Dorado Investments. 
CoRRESPONDENCE :— REviews or Booxs :— 


The Llandudno Eisteddfod. 2 oe coe 

Police Supervision. Venetia in 1864. ‘ me 
Our Roads as they are and as they France under the Bonapartist Régime. 
Metamorphoses of Man and Animals. 


hould be. 
ead: The late R. A. Willmott. 


St. Alban’s Abbey. 
«& ” The Children of Lutetia. 
«neh oe dashes peau The Agnews of Lochnaw. 


Tar CuvurcH :— Strathcairn. 
A Champion for Mr. Spurgeon. Short Notices. 
The Living of Beddington. The Magazines. 
Dr. Pusey on the Judicial Committee. | Literary Gossip. 
Bishop Colenso’s Inspiration. | List of New Publications for the Week. 





Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, 
Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


O} FICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


All Back Numbers of the LONDON REVIEW may le had direct from 
the Offce on receipt of Stamps, or from any Newsagent. 

The LONDON REVIEW can also be had, bound in cloth, as follows :— 
Vol. I., 10s.; Vol. 1/., 18s. Vol. I1I., 16s. ; Vol. IV., 16s.; Vol. V., 
16s. ; Vol. VI., 10s. 6d. Vol. VII. (July to December, 1863) is now ready 
price 10s. 6d. 


Cases for binding the Volumes, and Reading Cases, price 1s. 6d. each, 
may also be had. 


OFFICE: 11, S0UTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


— 


S': JAMES’S HALL.—Entrances, REGENT-STREET and 
PICCADILLY, 


Professor 
ANDERSON : 


in his 
ENCHANTED PSYCHOMANTHEUM, 
Assisted by 

MISS ANDERSON, 

in her Wondrous I)lusion of 
**SECOND SIGHT,” 

has made a success unpara!leled in the annals of 
MAGIC and MYSTERY. 
The ‘*‘WORLD OF MAGIC” 


received every Evening with enthusiastic applause, attesting to its being the 
Grandest Entertainment ever produced in London. 

The Opening Programme, in its present form, will be repeated every Evening at 
Eight o’clock, and on Saturday Afternoons at Three. Doors open at Seven and 
Two o'clock. Stalls (Dress, Numbered, and strictly Reserved), 3s.; Balcony, 3s. ; 
Second Seats, 2s.; Body of Hall and Galleries, 1s. Juvenile Tickets for the Stalls 
and _ Balcony, 2s. each. Reserved Seats may be secured at the Box-office, 
28, Piccadilly, under the superintendence of Mr. AUSTIN. 


HE SECRETARY of the BOYS’ HOME solicits Donations 

towards giving the Boys and their Teachers the healthy enjoyment of a DAY 

at the SEA-SIDE, well earned by the past twelvemonths’ hard work. Contribu- 

tions very thankfully received at the Boys’ Home Industrial Schools, for the 
Training of Destitute Boys not convicted of Crime, No. 44, Euston-road, N.W. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 

OF SCIENCE.—The NEXT ANNUAL MERTING of the Association 

will be held, under the Presidency of Sir C. LYELL, F.R.S., &c., at BATH 

commencing on Wednesday, September 14. Notices of Papers proposed to be 

read at the Meeting should be sent to the Local Secretaries at Bath (C, Moore, 

Esq., C. E. Davis, ‘~~ Rev. H. H. Winwood), or to the Assistant General 

Secretary, G. Griffith, Esq., Bath. 

Members and others who wish to obtain information about the Local arrange- 

ments are requested to communicate with the Local Secretaries at Bath, 




















_ CHILIAN MIMENS wag TRADING COMPANY 
(Limited). 


Incorporated under “ The Companies Act, 1962,’’ with Limited Liability, 
Capital £340,000, in 17,000 Shares of £20 each. 
Deposit on Application, £1 per Share; and on Allotment, £4 per Share, 
Calls not to exceed £5 per Share, and at intervals of not less than three months, 
DrrEctors. 
John Vanner, Esq., Colemnan-street, a Director of the City Bank. 
James Alfred Hallett, Esq., Messrs. Hallett, Ommaney, & Co., Bankers, Great 
George-street, Westminster. 
np eee George Greville Wellesley, C.B., 10, Wilton-street, Grosvenor- 
place. 
Thomas Wood Heaton, Esq., Bolton. 
Sampson Waters, Esq., Gyllyngdune, Falmouth. 
Wm. Miiller, Esq., 11, Southwick-crescent, Hyde-park-square (of the firm of 
A. Hemenway & Co., Valparaiso). 
Thomas Garland, Esq., Fairfield, Redruth, Cornwall. 
Henry Kendall, Esq., 12, Old Broad-street, Peruvian Consul. 
(With power to add two to their number.) 


BaNKERS. 
The City Bank. 
The Consolidated Bank (Limited), Manchester. 
The Liverpool and Union Bank, Liverpool. 
Messrs. Tweedy, Williams, & Co., Truro. 


So.rtcrrors,—Messrs, Stuart & Massey, 5, Gray’s-inn-square, 


BRoxers, 
Lonpon.—Messrs. Webb, Geach, & Pennington, 8, Finch-lane, E.C. 
MaNCHESTER.— Messrs. Mewburn & Barker, 
Liverroou.—Messrs. 8. R. & R. Healey. 
Legps.— Messrs. Potter & Co, 


Szecretary (pro tem.)—Henry Elford, Esq. 
Offices—S3, Upper Thames-street, E.C, (formerly the Mines Royal Office). 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company is formed for the purpose of purchasing and working two Copper 
Mines in Chili, called ‘‘ Descubridora”’ and “‘ San Pedro,”’ and of acquiring certain 
valuable freehold premises, plant, and stores, together with an existing trade in 
connection therewith, at the ports of Chanaral and Pan d’Asucar, and a distillery 
of water from the sea. 

The profits for the year 1863, arising from the mines and other sources of revenue, 
have been at least £75,000, estimating three unsold cargoes at 18s. 6d. per unit. 
The ores have been sold in England by Messrs. Frederick Huth & Co., of London 
and Liverpool, whose accounts may be seen at the offices of the Company, 

It thus appears that the net profits of the Company may be estimated at upwards 
of 20 per cent. per annum, with a prospect of increase as the mines become further 


| developed. 


Two cargoes of ore containing about 1,000 tons have already arrived to the 


' account of the Company, and another cargo is on the way. 


A copy of the Memorandum and Articles of Association can be inspected at the 
offices of the Company, and of the Solicitors. 

Detailed prospectuses and forms of application for shares can be obtained at the 
offices of the Company; of the Bankers and Brokers to the Company ; and of the 
Solicitors. 





T HE MARITIME CREDIT COMPANY (Limited). 
Capital £1,000,000, in 20,000 Shares of £50 each. 
DIRECTORS. 
HENRY A. HANKEY, Esq., Chairman. 
LIGHTLY SIMPSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
William Barker, Esq. | W. T. Makins, Esq. 





John Brown, Esq. John Rossall, Esq. 
Captain Thos. A. Carr. W. Digby Smith, Esq. 
Alexander Hector, Esq. Henry Wilkin, Esq. 
EK. Stuart Jones, Esq. Matthew M. Willis, Esq. 
Carruthers Johnston, Esq. Henry Woodfall, Esq. 
Frederick Levi, Esq. 

BANKERS. 
¢ The Union Bavk of London, 
<The Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited). 
Liverroot.—The North-Western Bank (Limited). 


LONDON, 


This Company transacts every description of Financial business. It advances 
money to responsible parties, with ample margin on Shipping, and all kinds of 
Maritime Security, including Bills of Lading, Freights, Dock Warrants, Goods, 
and Bottomry Bonds. It negotiates advances of capital for the extension of Docks 
and Harbours, or other similar works, on the security of Local Rates, or other- 
wise, Money is received on deposit for short or extended periods, on terms to be 
agreed upon. Applications to be made at the Offices of the Company, 157, Fen- 
church-street, London, 

By Order of the Board, 

WM, A, T, CUMMINS, Sec. (pro tem.) 
S OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
is, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 

TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of.Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Every information will be readily afforded on application. 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 











IDLAND RAILWAY.—On SATURDAY, 17th SEPT, 
1864, CHEAP TRAINS WILL RUN FROM LONDON (Krye’s Cross 


N 


SratTion), by the Midland Railway Company’s Route, to the undermentioned 


Stations, leaving 
LONDON, KING’S CROSS, 


At 10.15 a.m. for 


Matlock-Bath, Bakewell, Buxton, Chesterfield 20 0 
Masboro’, Sheffield, Cudworth, Wakefield, Normanton 21 0 
Leeds, Bradford, Keighley, Skipton, Colne 21 0 
Settle, Lancaster, Morecambe 21 0 


And at 2.20 p.m. for 
Leicester 4 0 
Burton, Loughboro’, Trent, Nottingham, Derby 0 
Mansfield, Southwell 0 
Newark, Lincoln ...... peadadkdbcscheseriindshoehalibeushisiesssamaal 0 


RETURNING ON WEDNESDAY, 21st SEPTEMBER. 


For times of returning, &c., see small bills, which may be obtained at the 
= Booking Office, King’s Cross Station, or at any of the Company’s receiving 
offices, 

Tickets may be obtained on the two days previous to the running of the Train, 
at the Midland Booking Office, King’s Cross Station, and at the Castle and Falcon, 
Nos. 4 and 6, Falcon-square ; also on the day of the running of the Train, at King’s 
Cross Station only. An early application for them is particularly requested. 


Derby, September, 1864. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


( i EOLOGY and MINERALOGY. — ELEMENTARY 

COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the study of this interesting Science, can be 
had, from Two Guineas to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TEN NANT, 
149 be ons London, W.C. Mr, Tennant gives Practical Instruction in Mineralogy 
an ogy. 


First Class. Cov. Car. 
s. d. . 
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REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.— SEASIDE 
é; ARRANGEMENTS; 
London to Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and Hunstanton. 
First Class. Second Class, Third Class, 


thly Family Tickets............ 32s. Od 253.'0d. as. -— 

*Monily Tickets. shotdeanvestesavinasels 25s. Od. ... 20s. Od, lis, Od. 
London to Aldborough. 

*Monthly Family Tickets ............ 2@s. Od. ... 21s. Od. _ 

Weekly Tickets ...c.s.ssssverssseeeees 258. Od. 20s. Od. lis. Od. 
London to — . 

*Monthly Family Tickets ............ 20s, Od. ... 16s. Od. _ 

Weekly Tickets edasbwdndenncouapeahies 17s. 6d, 12s, 6d. 8s. 6d. 


ilable by any train of corresponding class for Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Ald- 

a © 1d Haswich, vid Colchester and Woodbridge only, and to Hunstanton 

‘4 Cambridge. 
“ be ‘Monthly Family Tickets are issued to family parties of not less than 
three persons. The time may be extended on the payment of a small per centage 
at the Seaside Stations. . , . k 

Extra Tickets may also durirg the month be obtained at the Seaside Stations, 
to enable one member of each family party to travel to London and back at half 
the monthly family ticket fares. 4 

A New Fast Train, Ist, 2d, and 3d Class, leaves London for Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Aldborougb, and Harwich, at 10°0 a.m., and a corresponding Up-train leaves 
Yarmouth at 9°50 a.m., and Lowestoft at 10°0 a.m., performing the journey each 
way in about three and a half hours. 
, By order, 


J.B. OWEN, Secretary. 














FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


DEANE’ S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style and finish. 

DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manufacture, strongly plated. 

DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets, Cake 
Baskets, &e. 

DEANE’S—Dish-Covers and Hot Water Dishes, Tin Dish-covers, in Sets, 18s, 
30s., 40s., 63s., 783. 


DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and other patent :mprove- 
ments. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving Pans, Stock- 
ots, &e. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and handsome stock. 
DEANE’S—Domestie Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms fitted complete, 
DEAN E’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved patterns. 
DEAN E'S—Bedsteads, in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of Superior quality. 
DEANE’ S—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c, 
DEANE’ S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a great variety of patterns. 
DEAN E’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Hortiecultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, and Wire Work. 
DEAN E’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in Glass and Bronze, 3-light 
lass, 63s. 
DEANE’ S— Sent, Saddles, and Horse-clothing manufactured on their own 
premises. 


New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free, 
Estapuisurp A.D, 1700. 
DEANE & CO., The Monument, London Bridge. 


T. COOKE AND SONS, 
OPTICIANS, 
ASTRONOMICAL, SURVEYING, NAUTICAL, 





MATHEMATICAL, AND METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENT | 


MAKERS. 

OPERA AND TOURISTS’ GLASSES, SPECTACLES, &c. 
31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
Manvractory—Bvuckincuam Works, York, 

Price Lists on Application, 


CARSON’S 


ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION 
PATRONISED BY 


Most of the Nobility and Gentry. 
The Russian Government. Railway and Canal Companies, 
H.R.H. the late Prince Consort. Collieries, Iron Masters, &c. &e, 


It is extensively used at Home and Abroad for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK, 

nd has heen proved, after a practical test of 70 years, to surpass any other Paint, 
tis applicable to Farm and other Out-buildings, and every description of Wood 
nd Ironwork, while for | 
MANSIONS, VILLA RESIDENCES, 
nd every kind of Brick, Stone, Compo, &c., it ia unrivalled, presenting the 
Ppearance of fine cut stone. Itis the only Paint that will stand on 
CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, FRAMES, ETC., 
| 


nd is largely used by the Nobility and Gentry, and most of the eminent Horticul- 
unists, for such purpose. 

y1¢ ANTI-CORROSION is lower in price, and lasts twice as long as the best 
hite Lead ; and is economical in application, as 


ANY PERSON CAN LAY IT ON, 





PAINT, 


The British Government, 


aN Per Cwt. Per Cwt 
She Gicciiitttittntatesssaeansenenanens ST IE sisGhasendncatianvevesnediseens 

xy SOONG ....sciscdesbanoeabelaeaioai Dark do. (Brick Colour) ............ 
ag SEINE SS ‘ Chocolate Colour..................s0000. 26s. 
BeBM COLOUP .....<:s0se vscscsssonsecte aca) | NOR SN lan Ae 

pene Portland DRG sisce: sesknosass Bronze Green .......0ic.ccocscsccseesese 

al ) OF Portland do............cs0ee- BOPIMRE GROOM. oiecccevccccccncésconcssese ? 

"AVENUE dei ceicideaeeieeenacaalicniad | | INL, dads ass phecibecnesceuncuned 2 

mS Oelowr 00... sling casita ce } 26s, Bee — Keiblcedin 2tadhihedihinasedences ) = 





Cwt, and upwards, Carriage Free to any Station in England and Wales, and 
per Steamer to most ports in Ireland and Scotland. 
ths, also copy of Testimonials, will be sent on application to 


a WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
SEAT WINCHESTER STREET, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
Ws : (Where all Letters, Empties, &c., are to be sent.) 
‘st-ENp Orrice—31, ST. JAMES’S STREET, S$.W. 
~ CAUTION.—all Casks bear the Trade Mark, or are not genuine. 
y IN! ay ch Pal at asinine 
NAHAN'S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY— 
e, mild, mane rsted old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy, It is 
til honce. «o> delicious, and very wholesome, Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the 
; by the agents in the principal towns in England; or 


oleas ate in London 
. a " 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. Observe the real seal, pink 
ork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


Patte 



























DEANE’ S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 21s., new and elegant patterns, | 


PATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


“Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I consider it the best 
enticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both in its optical and mechanical arrange- 
ments.”’—Sir Davin Brewster, F.R.S8., &c. 


“The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to carry the 
Stereoscope.”—Atheneum. 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


31, CORNHILL, E.C. 


EDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, &c. 
Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES : 


Pure wholesome CLARET, as drank at Bordeaux, 18s. and 24s. per dozen, 








WEG OCT 6c cv csevcsescsveccesssandatussestbapscnsin 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 
Qeek TAGE Seicises sc... cestrdiainnieuian 30s. 5; Ss. se 
Sparkling Epernay Champagne ............ 36s., 428. ,, 48s. ow 
Good Dinner Sherry ..............csscecscoeeeeseseevens 24s, ,, 30s. - 
OUR ysvaxaticand dev niddicersinciy ctsdesianceseeel 248., 30s. ,, 36s. jas 


They invite the attention of CONNOISSEURS to their varied stock of 
CHOICE OLD PORT, 


Consisting of Wines of the 


Celebrated vintage of 1820.................ssesssecssesseseescees 120s. per dozen, 
We INO ccs tidak cnsunes red beesescnsseicnesiceksipntpeesuanaiell 108s. - 
Weed MID csncac sie scsnssicennnnsveatassonssnisssosecnspsgsaniasens 84s. “ 
WORe BIT in carne citncine senso ssdetadiessgage siractanpansasianenne 72s. 

All of Sandeman’s shipping, and in first-rate condition. 
Fine old ‘‘ beeswing”’ Port .........s.cssseseseeseeees 48s. and 60s, per dozen. 
Sepew ier BRC ois cneccs ccscscncseseansizaassesses 368., 42s. ,, 48s. Pa 





Clarets of choice growths, 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s.,72s. ,, 841s. 7 
Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 60s. ; 
Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s.; Brauneberger, Grunhausen, 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s. ; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 66s., 78s. 
| Very choice Champagne, 66s. 78s. 

Fine Old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryme Christi, 
Imperial Tokay, and other rare Wines. 

Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 

Very choice Cognac, vintage 1805 (which gained the first-class gold medal at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855), 144s, per dozen. 

Foreign Liqueurs of every description, 
On receipt of a Post-office Order or Reference, any quantity will be forwarded 
immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-street, W.; Brighton, 30, King s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been 


during twenty-five years emphatically sanctioned by the Medica! Profession, 
and universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartbura, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate 
constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is prepared, ina state of 
perfect purity and of uniformstrength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172, New-Bond- 
street, London; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout tue worl, 


EETH WITHOUT SPRINGS.—OSTEO-EIDON.— 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S Invention.—The renowned newly-invented SOFT 

BASE for indestructible MINERAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS. No 
springs, wires, nor operation required. Supplied at unusually moderate charges. 

*€ Perfection of art and mechanism.” 

** For purity and comfort unapproachable.” 

Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established Dentists, 27, Harley-street, Cavendish- 
square, and 34, Ludgate-hili (over Benson’s, silversmith), London; 134, Duke- 
street, Liverpool; and 65, New-street, Birmingham. 

AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, from 4 to7 and 10 to 15 Gaineas per set,— 
best in Europe. 


GABRIEL’S Practical Treatise on the Teeth, gratis. 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY.— Messrs. LEWIN 
MOSELY & SONS, 30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 418, Strand 
——— Charing-cross Railway Station), established 1820, offer to the public a 
medium for supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than any yet 
produced. They are selt-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, rendering 
unnecessary eith er wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, snd are supplied 














| at prices completely defying competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. ; 


sets, 5,7, 10, and 15 guineas, warranted. For the eflicacy, utility, and success of 
this system, vide Lancet. No connection with any one of the same name. 


OOD APPETITE and INCREASED BODILY 
ENJOYMENT may be insured by a gentle course of PARR’S LIFE 





| PILLS. May be had of any Chemist. 





Forwarded free on receipt of Twelve stamps, 


FEW OBSERVATIONS ON GOUT AND RHEU- 


MATISM, by one who has never failed to cure the same wherever it has 
fallen in his way. A sample bottle of the Medicine forwarded free to all parts on 
receipt of 40 stamps. 


Address, R. CAMERON, 40, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, London. 





New Edit’on, just ont, Price 1s. 


A SHILLING’S WORTH OF MAGIC, with the Biography 


_ of a Wandering Wizard all over the World. Also an exposé of tuble- 
rapping, or so-called spiritualism. Now publishing, and may be had of any 
Deanery and at all the railway stations in the kingdom, and at the St. James’s 
fall. 


R. HUNTER’S LETTERS ON THE LUNGS. Specially 
intended for those suffering from Pulmonary Complaints. A series of 
plain practical letters on the affections of the mucous membrane of the nose, 
throat, larynx, and lungs, embracing the nature, causes, and treatment of Catarrh, 
Sore Throat, Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Consumption, and Asthma. By ROBERT 
HUNTER, M.D., late Editor of the New York Journal of Diseases of the Chest, 
&e. &c. With a Preface by J. J. MACGREGOR, M.D., M.R.C.S.E, Just pub- 
lished, price 2s, 6d.; by post, 2s, 8d. 


MITCHELL & CO., Red Lion-Court, Fleet-street. 








On Monday next, in 8vo., price One Shilling, 


— upon the RECENT PROCEEDINGS and 

CHARGE of ROBERT, LORD BISHOP OF CAPETOWN and METRO- 
POLITAN at his Primary Metropolitical Visitation of the Diocese of Natal. By 
the Right Rev. JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster-row. 








«s Just Published, price 4s. 6d., Crown 8vo., 144 pages, bound in cloth, lettered. 
—— WEATHER GUIDE-BOOK, a Concise Exposition of 
Astronomie Meteorology, by ALFRED J. PEARCE. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
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NOTICE—MRS. GREY’S NEW NOVEL, 


On the 12th instant will be ready at all the Libraries, in Two Volumes, Post 8vo. 


LION HEARTED. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“SYBIL LENNARD,” ETC. 


NOW READY. 


The Second Edition of 
LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 2 vols. 


MORE SECRETS THAN ONE. 


3 vols, 


Post Svo. 


HENRY HOLL. 


> 
1vT 
~ 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


OXES AND PARCELS OF THE BEST AND NEWEST 
BOOKS are forwarded daily from MUDIE’S LIBRARY to every part of 


the Country. 4 _- 
Two or three Friends, in any neighbourhood, may unite in one Subscription, 
and obtain a constant succession of the principal Books of the Season on moderate 


terms. 





For Prospectuses apply to 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIBE, New Oxford Street, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
CHEAP BOOKS. 


URCHASERS of BOOKS for PUBLIC or PRIVATE 
LIBRARIES, Merchants, Shipping Agents, intending Emigrants, and others, 
are respectfully invited to apply for the SEPTEMBER LIST of WORKS with- 
drawn from MUDIE’S LIBRARY for Sale. 
The List contains the Names of more than One Thousand Works of the Past 
and Present Seasons, at the lowest current prices. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London. 
City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside. 








& CO., BooxseLtErs, py APPOINTMENT, TO 
H.R.H. ruz PRINCESS OF WALES. 


BrstEs AND PrayeEr-Booxs. 
CuripREn’s Books and PERIODICALS. 


SS 


PUBLISHERS. 

New Pvptications or Merrit. 
Booxs Bovnp. LrBRARIES ARRANGED. 

Books FORWARDED ny Post. Lipgrat Discount ror Casu. 


187, PICCADILLY, W. 


— NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
Is now ready. 
CONTENTS : 
. WORDSWORTH—THE MAN AND THE POET. 
. TODLEBEN’S HISTORY OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
. NEWMAN’S APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. 
. EDUCATION AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
. RUSSIA UNDER ALEXANDER IL. 
. THE SCOTCH LAWYER OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
. BERKELEY’S THEORY OF VISION, 
TENNYSON’S “ENOCH ARDEN, Erc.” 
EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., London, 





No. LXXXI. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8. 





Now ready, Third Edition, 1s, each, or post-free 14 stamps, 
HOW TO SEE PARIS FOR FIVE GUINEAS. 
SWITZERLAND FOR TEN GUINEAS. 

NORTH ITALY AND VENICE FOR FIFTEEN GUINEAS. 
Also, OuTLtInE Pian, price 6d., or post-free 7 stamps, 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM FOR SEVEN GUINEAS. 

By HENRY GAZE, 

London: W. KENT & CO., Paternoster-row; or post-free from the Author 
183, High-street, Southampton. 


Now ready, Demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s. 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 


Being a Commentary wholly Biblical on some of the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels. 


By a LAYMAN. 


** Cannot be too much commended,” —Reader. 

“ Beautifully and closely printed. 
and encouragement.” —Clerical Journal. 

**A useful book for Sunday-school teachers.””—English Churchman. 

“The author has produced a book which we think must be wnigve in all our 
iterature.”—Freeman. 

**A laborious compilation.”—John Bull, - 

*¢ To fathers, mothers, and teachers invaluable.”—Durham Cou 


Edinburgh : THE CALEDONIAN PRESS. 
London: LONGMAN & CO. 





The work is worthy of all praise 


ty Advertiser, 





THE NEW DICTIONARY. 
8vo., cloth, price 5s. 


Vy 4125 t AND WEBSTER combined in a DICTIONARY 

of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, in which the definitions of Webster, 
and the pronunciation of Walker, are united and brought into conformity to the 
usage of the present time; many new words are introduced, and numerous 
synonymous terms are carefully discriminated. With an Appendix containing 
Walker's Key to the pronunciation of Scripture, Greek, and Latin proper names. 
A New Edition, entirely re-edited by JOHN LONGMUIR, A.M., LL.D., ormerly 
Lecturer in King’s College, and University, Aberdeen. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheaps 


HE PRESENT STATE OF THE MARRIAGE LAW, 
considered in its Theological, Moral, and Social Aspect. 33 pages, 
sewed, ls, 
** We are quite sure that he is a keen and able advocate of marriage law reform.” 
The Reader. 
“Writes with spirit and considerable ease.”’—Publie Opinion. 


HATCHARD, Piccadilly, 











London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 14, 


} 


HAUNTED HEARTS. By the Author of “ The Lamplighter,’ 


2 vols. 


STRATHCAIRN. 


2 vols. 


By CHARLES ALLSTON COLLIXs 


Ludgate-hill. 


A MISSION TO DAHOMEY. BY CAPTAIN BURTON, 
On the 20th will be published, in 2 vols., with Illustrations, 
MISSION TO DAHOMEY: Being a Three Monthy 


Lt Residence at the Court of his Majesty, in which is described the Manney 
and Customs of the Country, including the Human Sacrifice, &c. f 
By Captain R. F. BURTON, Late H.M. Commissioner to Dahomey, 
And the Author of ‘‘ A Pilgrimage to Meccah and El Medinah,” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street. 





NEW WORK BY MISS FREER. 
This day is published, in 2 vols., 8vo., with Portrait, 
HE MARRIED LIFE OF ANNE OF AUSTRIA, Quee 


i of France, Mother of Louis XIV., and the HISTORY of DON SEBASTIAy, 
King of Portugal. Historical studies from numerous unpublished sources, 


By MARTHA WALKER FREER. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street. 





DEDICATED TO CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. 
This Day is published, Third and Revised Edition, in 3 vols., of 
D E N I Ss D O N N 
By the Author of “Sir Victor’s Choice.” 

‘*¢ Denis Donne’ is one of the cleverest novels we have met with for some tim 
We can truly say that it is a novel full of very great promises for the future, It 
crowded with clever passages. Miss Thomas will, we think, rank high among thy 
class of novelists of whom Miss Evans is the first.”’"—TZhe Reader, Aug. 13, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street. 


E 





NEW EDITION OF TREVLYN HOLD. 
On the 20th will be published, in 1 vol. price 6s. uniform with ‘* East Lynne,” 


** Verner’s Pride,” 
7. a ar ee ee nm O0O b Bt ‘2 


By the Author of ‘‘ East Lynne.” 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street. 


N ve 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols., Post 8vo. 


—— = TWO ANASTASIAS: a Nor 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


This day, in 2 vols., Post Bro. = 

JUBLIC MEN AND PRETTY WOMEN : Episodes in Rel 

Life. By Mrs. FLORA DAWSON, the Friend and Correspondent d 
Vashington Irving. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





—E ——— — _--—— 





HE POET LAUREATE’S NEW VOLUME 
Now ready, in oue volume, Feap. 8vo., price 6s., cloth, ENOCH ARDS), 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 


London'!: EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover-street. 


“xe, 


—————— — ——— —_—_ 


NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
In Monthly Parts, uniform with the Original Editions of “ Pickwi k,” 
Copperfield,” &c, 
Now ready, Part V., price Is., of 
MUTUAL FRIEND. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARCUS STONE. 


OUR 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


a 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 32 pages, PRICE TWOPENCE. 
PUBLIC OPINION 
J 4 A A . sav 
A COMPREHENSIVE EPITOME OF FACT AND OPINION 
Contents or No, 155, Szpremrer 10, 1864:— 
Affairs below Richmond. 
FRANCE :— 
The Designs 
_Powers. : 
Lord Palmerston and the Hereford Rese poe a - af Empettl 
Memorial to Sir G. C. Lewis. Gr oR Se 
Mr. Roebuck at the Sheffield Cutlers’ | “*2“4N¥ :— heed: 
Feast. W ho is to Pay for the War. 
Fines for Railway Ruflianism. | The Protest of the Duchies. 
Benefit Societies. Iraty :— 
Operation of the Scotch Lunacy Law. Italy and Mexico. 
Liberal Tactics. DENMARK :-— 
The Pope and the Queen. The Scandinavian Union. 
The Congress at Malines. 
AMERICA :— 
Hard Fighting near Richmond. 
The Battle on the Weldon Road, 
The Situation. 
Union Prisoners in the South—Eager- 
ness of the Rebels for an Exchange. 
The Chicago Convention. 
The Opposition Party in the South. 
The Armistice Question. 
Grant’s Operations before Petersburg. 
The Critical Stage of the War. 


Homr :— 
The Capture of Miiller. 
The Distribution of the Criminal | 
Classes. 


Middle Class Education. 


of the Three Yoram 


at werd ¥ 
hetweel 


Digest of the Week’s News. 
Music ayp THE DRAM. 
CoRRESPONDENCE,. 

Nrw Books. 
MISCELLANEOUS :— 


Notabilia. 
Varieties. 
De Omnibus Rebus. 





OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, w.C. 
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METZLER & CO’S 
PARISIAN MODEL PIANOFORTES, 


Manufactured on the most approved system, and at very Moderate Prices. 





All the Instruments in the following List have an improved Check-action of great dvura- 
bility, and far superior to those in ordinary use, giving a freedom and delicacy of touch not to 
be otherwise obtained. They are all of the most solid construction, and may be safely sent to 


extreme climates. 





THE 25-GUINEA PIANINO, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case, with Plain Front, 62 Octaves; Trichord Treble. 
With Fret Front, One Guinea extra. 


THE BOUDOIR MODEL OBLIQUE PIANINO, 
30 GUINEAS. 


In Rosewood or Walnut, 7 Octaves, 2 Strings, 





With 3 Strings, Two Guineas extra. 





THE NEW SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
) 40 GUINEAS. 


In handsome Rosewood or Walnut Case, Circular Fall, Elegant Fret Front, &c., 7 Octaves, 
3 Strings, and Improved Celeste Soft Pedal. 





THE OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
48 GUINEAS. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case, Fret Front, 7 Octaves, 3 Strings; of the very best finish. 


THE NEW GRAND OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
75 GUINEAS. 


In’ most elegant Walnut Case (Superior wood), Truss Legs, 7 Octaves, 3 Strings, and all the 





recent improvements. 





THE OFFICER'S CAMP PIANINO, 
20 GUINEAS. 


The best instrument at the price, and now in general use at Aldershot and elsewhere. 





ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS FROM 5 TO 100 GUINEAS. 





METZLER & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 
37, 38, 35, & 36, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
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The Credit Honcier and Mobilier of England, 


(Tul MLD ED). 








CAPITAL £2,000,000, in 100,000 SHARES of £20 each. 


Of which 80,000 Shares will be issued to the Shareholders of the Credit Foncier (Limited), and the Credit Mobilier (Limited), and 
20,000 Shares will be issued to the Public. 


£5 per Share, or £500,000, will be called up. No further call is contemplated. The reserve fund will amount to £200,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. JAMES STUART WORTLEY, Governor. 








Jamrs LEvick, Esq., Merchant, King’s Arms-yard, ) Deputy | Ricwarp Sruarr Lane, Esq. (Messrs. Lane, Hankey, & Co.), 
JAMES NUGENT DaNiEL1, Esq., Chairman of the 5 Santee. | London. . 
Alliance Bank (Limited), | Cuartes E. Newnon, Esq., London. 


JamEs Cutips, Esq., London. Henry PowNatt, Esq., J.P., Russell-square, London. 

ALEXANDER Dunsar, Esq., Old Broad-street, London. Joseph Mackriti Smiru, Esq. (J. Mackrill Smith & Co.), Old 
Crartes Extis, Esq., Lioyd’s. Broad-street, London. 

Apotrne Hakim, Esq. (Messrs. Pinto, Hakim Brothers, & Co.), London. Eowarp Warner, Esq., M.P., London. 

The Hon. T. C. Hatisurton, M.P., Chairman of the Canada Agency JoHuN WerstMorLanp, Esq. (Director of the Royal Insurance Company), 


Association, London. London. 
Wittiam Harrison, Esq. (Messrs. Young, Harrison, & Bevan), Abert Grant, Esq., Managing Director. 


Director of the Thames and Mersey Insurance Company. 


BANKERS. 
The AGra AND MAsterMan’s Bank (Limited). The Nationa Bank, London, Dublin, and its branches in Ireland. 
Messrs. Smiru, Payne, & Sirus. The NarionaL BANK OF ScorLanp, Edinburgh, and its branches in 
The Bank or Lonpon. Scotland. 


The ALLIANCE Bank (Limited), London, Liverpool, and Manchester. 
SOLICITORS.—Messrs. Newpon, Evans, & Co., Nicholas-lane, E.C. 





BROKERS. 
Messrs. Laurence, Son, & Pearce, Lothbury, E.C. Messrs. Horseratt & Penny, ) —— 
Messrs. Firip, Son, & Woop, 9, Warnford-court, Throgmorton-street. | Messrs. Top & Asuton, ar meas 
Messrs. Rozins & Barer, 29, Threadneedle-street, E.C. Messrs. Suore & Kirk, Manchester. 
SECRETARY, pro tem.—ALFRED LOWE, Esq. TEMPORARY OFFICES —80, Lombard-street, E.C. 

Tu1s company is an extension of the Crédit Foncier (Limited) and of the Crédit | held in that company, which will be issued as follows—viz., two of such 
Mobilier (Limited), which were established, the former for financial business in shares at a premium of £2. 13s, 4d. per share, and for every two shares 
connection with land, the latter for general financial operations. so taken one additional share at par, - 

The unexampled success achieved by those companies, whose reports just pub- 20,000 shares will be issued to the public at a premium of £2, 13s. 4d. per share. 
lished, show the amount of net profit, upon a paid-up capital amounting jointly to The total premiums on the above-mentioned shares will amount to £160,000, 


£100,000, to be at the rate of — ot 190 per cent. per annum, and who have which, with the sum of £40,00u the amount of the reserve funds of the Crédit 
each declared a dividend and bonus of £2 per share on £5 paid for less than six | Foncier (Limited), and of the Crédit Mobilier (Limited), will be carried to the 
months’ working, besides carrying £40,000 to the reserve fund, and the enormous | reserve fund of the amalgamated company, which will then amount to £200,000, 
accession of business of both companies render it absolutely essential to increase the The amount to be called up, viz., £5 per share on the shares issued at a premium 
capital, and thus enlarge the basis of their operations. together with the £2. 13s. 4d, per share premium thereon, to be paid by the following 
ith this view it has been determined - er hay Lege > powertal janiutive, instalments :<— . 
which will absorb the two companies, and will take over the whole of their assets, cae . : . 
including the united reserve fund, amounting to £40,000, and will also of course bn orem egg to per pace a to aes a es ave 
assume their engagements, and the directors believe that the increased means the el ~ —e , sed “eo cnare, OF Wald A to be carried to capital account anc 
issue of new —_ will =e in ead will enable them to effect even greater 10th De Fhe ws — at ot ene be carried to premium account 
results than have been alre achieved. t » £1. 13s. 4d. i . 
The distribution of the share will be made in the following manner, by which it —_ peer ying 10s. per = to ped ycape i Fa accouns. 
will be seen that a liberal proportion has been appropriated for allotment amongst The pot Tom be called = oie r? ; oa peeps he danas lead an man, to be 
the general public. : a ‘d as foll Sag pn » bo be 
10,000 shares will be issued to the shareholders of the Crédit Foncier (Limited) paid as follows, viz :— . 
- at par, in exchange for the like number of shares now held by them. __ sh ar gen hy 1 per Som a, l mh. aes ; = February, 
30,000 shares will (at their option) be allotted to the shareholders of the Crédit ‘ill } a dt per t Teas pru, 1560, - 10s. per share; which 
Foncier (Limited), being at the rate of three new shares for each share will be carried to capital account. 






































held in that company, which will be issued as follows—viz., two of such But as all the shares will participate in the next dividend declared pro raté, 
shares at a premium of £2. 13s. 4d. per share, and for every two shares according to the amount paid up, the valuable option has been reserved, enabling 
so taken one additional share at par. all the allottees to pay up the instalments immediately on allotment, or at any 
10,000 shares will be issued to the shareholders of the Crédit Mobilier (Limited), time in advance of their being due, up to £5 per share. 
at par, in exchange for the like number of shares in that company now The total amount of paid up capital will be £500,000, and the reserve fund will 
: held by them. ; amount to £200,000. 
30,000 shares wiil be allotted (at their option) to the shareholders of the Crédit The following is a comparative statement of the estimated value of the under- 
Mobilier (Limited), being at the rate of three new shares for each share mentioned shares as represented by the current prices on the Stock Exchange, viz :— 
: Equal to in Premium | Reserve Amount of Premium per 
| abe te! =e | aw Number of | Equal to per pues ; Fund Share after deducting | Total 
ancien "oan Shere Shares £5 paid-up si Fund, © equal to per amount per sharein | average. 
i ‘ , £5 each. Share. , £5 Share. | Reserved Fund. | 
£. &.8. d, | | aed | £. £.3. d. | £.s. da. ry 
The London Financial As-); — 20,000 15 | 915 0 60,000 3.5 0 2 80.000 16 0 2 9 Oper £5 share, 
SOCIATION ........4000ee0e+0-0- S| 20,000 | 10 | 9 6 0 | 40,000 412 6 5 89, | 3166 | 
| = © i 
| 100,000 6 5 6 average £3 
The International Financial ’ | Estimated at | 
Association  ............0080e 150,000 5 Per © 150,000 | @e% re 75,000 100 | $176 £340 | 
. Premium | 
The General Credit and Fi- | Estimated at | | per Share.| 
nance Company............... 250,000 4 217 6 200,000 zm =e. | 200,000 100 290 | 
The Imperial Mercantile | | 
Credit Association ......... 100,000 5 310 0 100,000 310 0 3100 | 
(Amalgamated 2 months 
since.) | J 
| J 
It will thus be seen that the average value (as represented by the price of the | The above prices are quoted as they are given in the Stock Exchange List, but it 


shares) of the above-mentioned four companies is £3. 4s. premium per share, after is generally admitted that they by no means represent the full value of the differext 
deducting (if any) the reserve fund the price of issue of this Company’s new shares shares quoted, the prices of which ought to, and will doubtless be, much higher. 
to the public is £2. 13s. 4d. premium, from which, after deducting the amount of Applications for shares may be made in the usual form, and must be accor- 
this Company’s reserve fund, equal to £2 per share, leaves the share costing only panied by the payment of £1 per share. Should no allotment be made the amor: 
13s, 4d. premium against £3. 4s. premium, the average price of the four companies will be returned forthwith without deduction. Should a less number be allottec 
before referred to, leaving a bonus to the public cf £2. 10s. 8d. per share; but than is applied for, the sum paid on account of such application will, so far as 1 
taking the premium of the last-mentioned Company as the most analogous to this | will extend, be applied in payment of the sum due on allotment. % 
Company, it having been amalgamated only two months, it will be seen that their | Copies of the Report of the Crédit Foncier (Limited) and the Crédit Mobiier 
price of £3. 10s. per share (which is far below their intrinsic worth), added to the (Limited), above referred to, with prospectuses of this Company, may be had on 
£2 premium in this Compaoy’s reserve fund, gives £5, 10s. per sh«re, or £2. 16s. 8d, application to the bankers, solicitors, stockbrokers, or the secretary. 

bonus on the price of issue, lonien, Sept. 1, 1864. . 





THE CREDIT FONCIER AND MOBILIER OF ENGLAND (Limited). 
The following circular has been issued to the existing shareholders in the Crédit Foncier (Limited) and Crédit Mobilier (Limited) :— 
“* Temporary Offices—80, Lombard-street, Lordon, E.C., 5th Sept«mber, 1664. 


* Str,—I am instructed by the directors to inform you that they bave fixed Monday, the 12th instant, as the last day for receiving applications for shares under the 
privilege reserved to you as a shareholder in the Crédit Foncier (Limited), or in the Crédit Mobilier (Limited), 
** All options not claimed before or on that day will be considered as renounced, and the shares not claimed will be allotted elsewhere. 


“I am, sir, your obedient servant, ALFRED LOWE, Secretary (pro tem.)” 
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